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. Reading of Social Studies Materials 


PAUL WITTY’ 


During the decade following the pub- 
§ lication of The Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of 
The National Society for the Study of Edu- 
" cation, The Teaching of Reading: A Sec- 
ond Report, attention was directed to the 
need for assisting pupils to read effectively 
in the various subject areas.” In the Forty- 
Seventh Yearbook, this emphasis was 
made an integral part of a developmental 
concept of reading instruction.” According 
to this concept, the teaching of reading is 
a responsibility of every teacher. The 
writer of this article has repeatedly ad- 
vocated this position and has asserted, for 
» example, that in addition to the more or 
| less traditional outcomes stressed in Eng- 
lish and social studies, considerably greater 
emphasis should be given to the develop- 
ment of: 


o~ 


1. The disposition to read in order to 
solve personal and social problems; 
Professor of Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 
, °W. S. Gray (Chairman), The Teaching of 
Reading: A Second Report. The 36th Year- 
§ book, Part I, of the National Society for the 
, Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: The 
| Public School Publishing Company, 1937. 
“W. S. Gray, (Chairman), Reading in High 
| School and College. The 47th Yearbook of the 
= National Society for the Study of Education, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
| *See the writer’s Chapter II in The 47th 
i Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
l 


~ 


, of Education, op. cit., pp. 8-26. 





2. The ability to interpret with critical 
accuracy the significant meanings con- 
tained in various written presentations; 
and 


3. The ability to make clear, dis- 
criminating judgments and to transmit 
decisions into action.* 


In harmony with the developmental 
approach, instruction in reading is now 
considered a part of an educational process 
that seeks to bring about the maximum 
growth of every boy and girl in terms of 
his unique nature and needs. Experiences 
in reading, therefore, are deemed of great- 
est worth when they contribute positively 
to the pupil’s growth, adjustment, and 
happiness. 


To engage successfully in a develop- 
mental reading program, the teacher 
should have acquired certain attitudes and 
skills. First, she should be able to employ 
techniques of child study in order to secure 
the necessary understanding of each pupil 
and his needs. A significant type of infor- 
mation which the teacher requires is a 
knowledge of each pupil’s reading status. 
Facts concerning reading ability are essen- 
tial to know since differences between 
pupils in the same classes are very great. 
For example, Kottmeyer finds that 2169 of 
7380 pupils graduating from the eighth 
grade in St. Louis have reading abilites (as 
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shown by tests) below the sixth grade 
norms.* His studies reveal too that among 
the 7380 pupils, there are some whose 
reading ability is equal to that of typical 
eleventh or twelfth grade pupils. Many 
other studies disclose a wide range of read- 
ing ability within elementary and second- 
ary school classes. 


It is obvious, then, that before initi- 
ating instruction, the teacher should know 
the reading status of every pupil in her 
class. This information can be obtained 
from a standardized reading test. How- 
ever, consideration of test data is merely a 
beginning step in the study of a pupil or 
of a class. To offer helpful guidance and 
instruction, the teacher requires consider- 
ably more information about each pupil’s 
reading. A standardized test yields only a 
crude appraisal of reading; it makes no 
provision for measuring some essential 
abilities. For example, the teacher of social 
studies needs to know the extent of the 
pupil’s specialized vocabulary in this field 
—a type of information not to be obtained 
by use of most standardized tests of read- 
ing. Nor do such tests usually contain 
measures of the pupil’s familiarity with 
and ability to use source materials. More- 
over, the tests do not examine the ability 
to read critically. To offer helpful guid- 
ance, the teacher needs to know the pupil’s 
rate of reading different kinds of mater- 
ials. In addition, she should know the na- 
ture and the extent of each pupil’s pre- 
vious reading experience. Tests of these 
acquisitions are not included in the typical 
standardized test. It is clear, then, that to 


“William Kottmeyer, “Improving Reading In- 
struction in the St. Louis Schools,” The Elemen- 
tary School Journal, Vol. XLV (1944), pp. 
33-38. 





understand a pupil’s status in reading, the 
social studies’ teacher will require data 
from standardized tests, and additional in- 
formation revealing the pupil’s vocabulary, 
his ability to read and use different types 
of materials, and the amount and nature 
of his reading experience. 


To offer effective guidance, the teach- 
er requires not only facts about reading, 
but also information pertaining to the per- 
sonal life and adjustment of each pupil. 
Some helpful procedures are now avail- 
able for obtaining data of this type. Inter- 
est Inventories (which include inquiries 
concerning play activities, hobbies, voca- 
tional preferences, and other interests) 
may yield clues of value in understanding 
pupils’ attitudes, problems, and adjust- 
ment.’ An interest inventory may be used 
advantageously to study groups as well as 
individuals. However, its greatest value 
will be realized when it is employed in- 
formally for individual diagnosis. The ad- 
ministration of an inventory frequently 
establishes a desirable pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship; and it provides a somewhat re- 
liable basis for helping pupils select books 
and choose other types of individually ap- 
propriate reading material. Occasionally, 
such study simply shows that the teacher’s 
major problem is to develop more worth- 
while patterns of interest. At best, an in- 
terest inventory will reveal only the pre- 
sent status of pupils’ interests and experi- 
ences. The data so secured may be em- 
ployed in association with others to afford 
a sound basis for planning appropriate and 
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profitable reading experiences for a class 


or for an individual. 


*The Witty-Kopel-Coomer Inventories may be 
secured from The Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Building Reading Skills in Social Studies 


Textbooks and related materials play 
a significant role in a developmental pro- 
gram. They should be selected in accord 
with the reading abilities found within 
each class. However, because the field of 
social studies is changing constantly, the 
textbook will often represent an incom- 
plete provision for the development of a 
number of significant skills in reading. 
Even in the best textbooks, insufficient at- 
tention is given to concept building and 
vocabulary development, to organizing in- 
formation, to critical reading, and to the 
use of varied materials necessary in a de- 
velopmental program. Some textbooks, it 
is true, have recently given considerable 
attention to the development of concepts. 
However, in terms of the new and chang- 
ing demands of this field, the provision is 
typically inadequate. 


Concept Building in the Social Studies 


Many pupils are unprepared by their 
experience to understand the new words 
encountered in the social studies. At the 
time the child begins to read, the problem 
is already in existence. The first grade 
teacher should develop readiness for read- 
ing social studies’ materials. She should 
plan the background of experience, the re- 
lated activities, and the discussion which 
help children to understand thoroughly the 
special vocabulary of this field. Through- 
out the primary grades attention should 
be given to vocabulary building; in the 
middle grades vocabulary development be- 
comes one of the teacher’s main respon- 
sibilities. For the middle grade pupil will 
meet an unusually large number of terms 
such as “global,” “hemisphere,” “new 
world,” and “western civilization.” He 


will encounter the names of strange peo- 
ple and remote places, as well as the un- 
familiar use of abstract words referring to 
attitudes. 


The teacher of social studies in the 
middle grades and the junior high school 
has a unique opportunity to foster vocabu- 
lary growth.° 


This development should be planned 
with care. The teacher should be alert 
from the first to detect and correct miscon- 
ceptions. The significant terms in each 
unit of instruction should be carefully as- 
sembled, studied, and discussed. By en- 
couraging extensive reading she can help 
pupils obtain facts or illustrations upon 
which clear understanding of many terms 
depends. The use of direct experience, 
photographs, filmstrips, and motion pic- 
tures will aid in building backgrounds es- 
sential for understanding many new words 
and phrases. Discussion techniques may 
be used to advantage. 


The above procedures will help greatly 
in building vocabularies. At this point, it 
is appropriate to point out that one type 
of word or term is inadequately treated by 
many teachers. Words such as “democ- 

” “propaganda,” “patriotism,” “‘fac- 


racy, : 
*Some excellent suggestions are found in the 
Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, Washington, D. C., 1947. 
See Carpenter and Young, “Reading to Learn.” 
pp. 285-304. See also The Packet, Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, March 1948, articles by 
Helen Heyl and Francis Young. Although 
Kathleen Brody Rudolf’s “The Effect of Read- 
ing Instruction on Achievement,” Contributions 
to Education, No. 945, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York: 1949, deals with improvement in the 
eighth grade, some excellent suggestions are 
found for improving social studies throughout 
the elementary school. 
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ism,” and so forth, occupy a central posi- 
tion in the social studies’ field; and a clear 
understanding of them is essential in 
bringing about unbiased interpretation. 
Some teachers are, however, using a var- 
iety of means to foster an appreciation of 
these terms. They have introduced a “So- 
cial Studies Word Book” in which defini- 
tions of abstract terms and unfamiliar ex- 
pressions are entered. Several definitions 
of a single word are sometimes included; 
care is taken to insure that the pupils dif- 
ferentiate the varied uses of each word, and 
observe clearly when and where each def- 
inition is most appropriate. In another ap- 
proach, pupils are stimulated to study the 
origin and development of certain terms as 
parts of our changing language. The use 
of such procedures has far-reaching results 
on human relationships; one of the most 
noticeable outcomes is the development of 
attitudes of tolerance and mutual under- 
standing. 


The problem of concept building 
reaches into every aspect of the social 
studies program. Consider, for example, 
the difficulties encountered in teaching 
pupils to read maps and to understand 
“place geography.”’ Failure to compre- 
hend basic terms is frequently found a- 
mong middle grade children. Many teach- 
ers express the need for more effective ap- 
proaches. In this connection, the Army’s 
program for functionally illiterate men 
merits study. Among the methods em- 
ployed to help the men to read and under- 
stand maps, the filmstrip was used ad- 
vantageously. 


To present the basic words in geo- 


"Dorothy H. Stewart, “The Social Studies and 
Reading,” Social Education, 10, No. 3, March 
1946. 
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graphy, a filmstrip The World was de- 
vised. The list of words was assembled 
by arranging in order of frequency the 
nouns used in teaching map reading. Many 
of the men were unacquainted with these 
words. Some of the simplest expressions 
of relationships between places or between 
land and water were poorly compre. 
hended. And misconceptions or incorrect 
associations were frequently found. 


The words in this filmstrip are pre- 
sented through a series of forty-five frames 
about people, places, products, industries, 
climate, and transportation. In each frame 
a picture of various objects is labelled. 
The filmstrip is divided into six sections: 
. Introduction, frames 1 through 9. 


. The Land, frames 10 through 22. 
. The Water, frames 23 through 31. 


wh = 


t 
+. 


The Land and Water, frames 32 through 
39. 

5. Direction, frames 40 through 43. 

6. Conclusion, frames 44 and 45. 


Section I is made up of a series of in- 
troductory, explanatory frames. Section 2 
portrays continents, mountains, hills, val- 
leys, forests, plains, and deserts. Countries, 
cities, and towns are also pictured. Section 
3 presents words referring to water: ocean, 





| 
| 
| 
) 


sea, gulf, bay, river, lake, canal. The fol-§ 


lowing section contains words involving 


the relationship of the words in the pre- § 


ceding two sections about /and and water: 
shore, beach, harbor, peninsula, and island. 


Words related to direction are presented in | 


section five: north, south, east, west, as 
well as north-east, south-west, and so forth. 


This filmstrip proved very successful 
in helping the men acquire clear concepts 
for the specialized vocabulary used in map- 
reading. 
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Boys and girls, like men in the Army, 
often need help in developing skills such 
as the reading of pictorial maps and the in- 
terpretation of materials presented in dia- 
grammatic form. In fostering these ac- 
quisitions, the classroom teacher might use 
effectively approaches similar to those em- 
ployed by the Army. 


Seeing Relationships 


Pupils need help, too, in seeing the re- 
lations between facts encountered in dif- 
ferent sources and contexts. A number of 
classroom teachers are attempting to as- 
sure the development of this ability. For 
example, dates and significant events are 
arranged in two columns in “scrambled” 
or mixed order. The pupils are asked to 
connect the associated items with lines. 
Another commonly used procedure in- 
volves the presentation of a problem such 
as one which requires students to find the 
chief products of certain countries and to 
determine the amount and rate of pro- 
duction. Discussion may be used to deter- 
mine the accuracy of their conclusions. An 
additional check on their ability to see re- 
lationships may be made by use of a match- 
ing exercise in which they are requested 
to identify phrases, sentences, or para- 
graphs that “belong together.” 


Organizing Information and Facts 


Some pupils appear to have little ex- 
pectation that they will be required to do 
more than reproduce a few facts from the 
accounts they read. They give little atten- 
tion to the sequence of ideas, and do not 
differentiate significant items from unim- 
portant details. It is desirable, therefore, to 
develop exercises that will encourage those 
pupils to react more intensely to the con- 
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tent in social studies’ presentations. Some 
pupils may be helped by practice in mak- 
ing outlines in which they differentiate 
main topics from subordinate themes. It 
may prove profitable for these pupils to 
list items or events according to their im- 
portance. Practice in summarizing will al- 
so assist pupils to react to ideas as they 
read, and to organize the information they 
acquire from reading. 


Critical Reading 

Several studies show that many ele- 
mentary school pupils lack the ability to 
read criticallly. Investigators have reported 
that pupils are able to make satisfactory 
marks in reading or even to obtain satis- 
factory scores on standard tests but still 
are unable to differentiate pertinent froma 
irrelevant material when problems in se- 
curing information are presented.* Other 
studies show that elementary school pupils 
appear to be generally weak in the ability 
to read critically. This condition is trace- 
able in part at least to prevailing practices 
in offering reading instruction. Basal read- 
ing programs usually employ story ma- 
terials as the primary sources of instruc- 
tion and give inadequate attention to read- 
ing in the content fields. And many teach- 
ers of social studies do mot consider that 
they must teach pupils how to read in this 
field. Accordingly, a number of important 
reading skills are neglected. 


It is apparent, then, that to correct this 
situation, the basal reading program must 
be extended to include greater emphasis on 
reading in the subject fields. Moreover, 
*"Roma Gans, “A Study of Critical Reading 
Comprehension in the Intermediate Grades.” 
Contributions to Education, No. 811. New 


York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1940. 
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teachers of social studies should give 
greater attention to the cultivation of the 
skills needed in this field. There are several 
phases of this responsibility. Pupils should 
be encouraged to study and to contrast the 
attitudes and points of view of various 
authors as well as their sources of informa- 
tion. Attention should also be given to the 
extent to which authors are impartial and 
objective in drawing conclusions and in 
interpreting data. 


After examining narrative as well as 
factual accounts, the pupil may be led to 
inquire: “Is the writer recognized as an 
authority on a topic?” “Where and how 
did he obtain his facts?” “Are his presenta- 
tions dependable?” With upper grade 
pupils such discussions should include 
treatments in newspapers, magazines, and 
other sources. 


Discussion and exchange of ideas will 
help to improve thinking about social 
issues. In every classroom, the teacher will 
find opportunities for stressing the mean- 
ing and implications of what is said or 
written. For example, a student recently 
began a report by stating: “Bill was an 
‘only’ child. Therefore, he had difficulty in 
getting along with people.” The teacher 
asked whether “only” children always had 
problems in social adjustment. The class 
discussed the question, sought information, 
and arrived at a conclusion which caused 
the student to modify his original state- 
ments.” 


In the development of “critical read- 
ing,” specialized approaches have been de- 
veloped by some teachers. For example, 


*Paul Witty and Lou LaBrant, Teaching the 
People’s Language. New York: Hinds Hayden, 
and Eldridge, 1946. 


Spencer Brown employed “documentary 
techniques” to encourage pupils to seek ac- 
curate information on which to base their 
statements.” Pupils of varied nationalities 
and backgrounds visited the homes and 
neighborhoods of various “racial” groups 
found within a school. After discussing 
their findings and observations, the facts 
which had been “documented” were uti- 
lized in writing a play entitled “America 
Is Only You and Me.” Many elementary 
school teachers have found that this ap- 
proach adds authenticity to the informa- 
tion obtained from books and leads to a 
critical attitude toward the printed page. 


The Use of Collateral Reading 

Prevailing practice usually neglects 
the wide range of reading abilities within 
classes. If a single textbook is utilized for 
all pupils, little can be accomplished since 
a typical class contains pupils of widely dif- 
ferent abilities. In the upper grades of the 
elementary school, the differences in 
ability between the poorest and the best 
pupil will probably equal four or five 
grades according to test scores. 


The following approach is being used 
by some teachers in recognition of the 
range of ability within classes. First, the 
teacher selects the topics or units to be 
treated in the social studies program. For 
each topic, varied source materials are as- 
sembled to meet the abilities within the 
class. The variety of materials includes 
factual accounts, biographies, story ma- 
terials, magazine and newspaper articles, 
as well as reference sources such as en- 
cyclopedia, atlasses, and almanacs. Fortu- 
nately, there is a substantial and growing 


°Spencer Brown. They See for Themselves. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
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amount of literature on every topic of 
significance in this field. 


Modern teachers are introducing 
abundant story materials in the social 
studies curriculum. The use of pertinent 
stories will enrich the basic presentation. 
Subject indexes such as those prepared by 
the American Library Association” will 
enable the teacher to find stories of varied 
difficulty on particular topics. The Little 
Wonder Books** of the Charles Merrill 
Company can also be employed effectively 
since one large group of these booklets is 
designed to offer content of special value 
in the field of social studies. This company 
has developed also a series of materials on 
geography. The Row-Peterson Company” 
has prepared a series of pamphlets in social 
studies of merit in this field. Biographies 
are especially valuable in enriching the 
social studies’ curriculum. Middle grade 
children will find great interest in the 
“Eloise Rue. Subject Index to Books for Pri- 
mary Grades. Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1943. (First Supplement, 1946). 
Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. 


Chicago: American Library Association, 1943. 
(First Supplement, 1946). 

“Charles E. Merrill Company, Inc. Little Won- 
der Books. Ninety titles. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Company, Inc. World Geo- 
graphy Readers, 20 titles: Japan, China, Nor- 
way and Sweden, North Africa, Congo British 
Isles, France, Germany, Italy, Alaska, Canada. 


‘“Row-Peterson Company, Basic Social Educa- 
tion Series, 29 titles. Evanston, Illinois: e. g. 
Youth Under Dictators, Primer of Economics, 
Fight Against Germs, From Barter to Money, 
The Wise Consumer, America’s Minerals, News- 
paper and American Life. Row-Peterson Com- 


| pany, Evanston, Illinois: Human Interest Bio- 


graphies of Leading Men and Women in Amer- 
ican History Series, 24 titles: I Early Settlers, 
Early Explorers; 11 Leaders in the American 
Revolution; Ul Leaders in Western Expansion; 
IV Leaders Since 1860, (forthcoming). 


W heeler’* and the Bobbs-Merrill”* series of 
books on Buffalo Bill and other heroes. 
The New World Neighbor Series® of 
D. C. Heath and Company about Mexico, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Chili, and other countries 
is also appropriate. The use of exciting 
and timely books which children enjoy, il- 
lustrated by Disney, also aids in making 
reading experiences attractive. Mickey 
Sees the U. S. A.," by Caroline Emerson, 
and Donald Duck Sees South America,* 
by H. M. Palmer are examples of books 
which will offer some children a fortunate 
introduction to reading about other 
countries and people. The teacher may 
wish to introduce such stories as Estes’ The 
Hundred Dresses,’* Means, Shuttered 
Windows,” Felsen’s Struggle Is Our 
Brother™ to foster tolerant attitudes and 
cooperative behavior. Simply written ma- 
terials accompanied by cartoons also have 


1*Wheeler Publishing Company. The American 
Adventure Series. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing 
Company: Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, Daniel 
Boone, Davy Crockett, Chief Blackhawk, The 
Rush for Gold, Fur Trappers of the Old West. 
‘SBobbs-Merrill Publishing Company, Child- 
hood of Famous American Series, 43 titles. In- 
dianapolis, Indiana: Buffalo Bill, Kit Carson, 
Daniel Boone, Luther Burbank, Lou Gehrig. 
16D. C. Heath and Company. New World 
Neighbor Series. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 

"Disney, Walt and Emerson, Caroline. Mickey 
Sees the U. S. A., Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1944. 

*8Walt Disney and Marion H. Palmer, Donald 
Duck Sees South America. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1945. 

Eleanor Estes. The Hundred Dresses. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 
1944. 

*°Florence Crannell Means. Shuttered Windows. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938. 
**Gregor Felsen. Struggle Is Our Brother. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1943. 
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a wide appeal. Children and youth find in- 
formation and pleasure in reading You 
and the United Nations,” You and the 
Constitution, and You and Atomic 
Energy™* (publications of The Children’s 
Press). For boys and girls who turn fre- 
quently to the comics, the new books of 
Simon and Schuster (Golden Books)” 
are particularly suitable. The following 
titles are especially appropriate: Herbert’s 
Zoo, Circus Stories, Train Stories, Stage 
Coach Robbery. The teacher may obtain 
other excellent stories related to the topics 
of the social studies by study of the cata- 
log for the Cadmus Books™ published by 
E. M. Hale and Company. 


The Use of Visual and Auditory Aids 
A social studies’ program is enriched 
greatly by the use of visual and auditory 
materials.*’ We have already commented 


*?Lois Fisher. You and the United Nations. Chi- 
cago: The Children’s Press, Inc., 1947. 

*Paul Witty and Julilly Kohler. You and the 
Constitution of The United States. Chicago: 
The Children’s Press, Inc. 1948. 

*4John Lewellen. You and Atomic Energy. Chi- 
cago: The Children’s Press, Inc. 1949. 


*°Simon and Schuster, Inc. A Golden Story Book 
Series. Ten titles. Rockefeller Center, New 
York: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 1949. 


**Bernice E. Leary and Dora V. Smith, Grow- 
ing with Books. A Reading Guide. Cadmus 
Books. Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and 
Company, 1940-1945-1946- 1947. 

"Cf. Coronet Instructional Films. 65 East Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Publishes periodically 
a pamphlet Coronews as “an effort to expand 
this service by providing teachers with a con- 
tinuing open forum on the use of audio-visual 
communication.” Issues a catalog of films pro- 
duced by Coronet Instructional Films. Films 
produced by Coronet are grouped under such 
headings as: Basic Study Skills, Guidance, Lan- 
guage-Arts, Business and Economics, Social 
Studies, General Science, Physical Science, Nat- 
ural Science, Mathematics, Home Economics, 


(Continued on Page 62) 


Health and Safety, Physical Education, Teacher 
Training. Films may be purchased from the 
company; they may also be rented from agencies 
located in the different states. The addresses of 
these distributing agencies may be obtained by 
writing to the company. Cf. also Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. Wilmette, Illinois. 
(Classroom films for Primary, Middle, Junior 
High School and Upper Elementary Grades, 
High School, College and Adult Education.) 


Some of the films may be obtained in foreign | 


language versions. Films may be either pur- 
chased or rented. Catalog of films available. 

on some specific uses for the filmstrip. 
Other visual aids may be employed profit- 
ably. These aids should never be thought 
of as substitutes for reading experience, 
but instead as vital parts of a balanced pro- 
gram in which they serve to present cer- 
tain facts, extend information, or motivate 
learning. Portfolios of pictures, filmstrips, 
and films can be used effectively in as- 
sociation with many units of instruction. 
They will help to clarify concepts. Poorly 
understood concepts may be further clari- 
tied through excursions and by discussion. 


Wide reading will serve, too, to bring | 


about an improved comprehension of the 


basic facts or principles in the social studies 7 


Ome st hlUhlUh 
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of 


field. Recordings judiciously selected in ac- | 


cord with units of instruction will also 
help in clarifying concepts. 
Concluding Statement 
The foregoing concept of reading in- 
struction differs in some respects from 
views previously held. We see that mod- 


ern teachers of reading consider that in- | 


struction should include emphasis on the 
reading skills needed in the subject fields. 
Moreover, the teacher of every subject has 
a responsibility for helping the child to 
read effectively the varied materials em- 
ployed in instruction. In this paper, we 


«a 


. Ww 


have cited some of the responsibilities of | 
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Guidance in The Critical Interpretation of 


Language 


EMMETT ALBERT BETTS* 


This discussion deals with (1) the 
nature of language, (2) the inter-relation- 
ships of purpose, rate, and depth of com- 
prehension in a developmental reading 
program, and (3) systematic guidance in 
critical reading. 


Perhaps the reason that this discussion 
was scheduled for this program is the 
growing realization that children are not 
learning to read—that not much progress 
has been made in combatting verbalism. 
Investigations appear to indicate that chil- 
dren can read better today than a half- 
century ago. But recent investigators point 
out that children are being over-fed with 


, | assimilative reading while they have mal- 


nutrition characterized by a lack of critical 

thinking. This case of verbalism has be- 

come acute in a country where a way of 

life must be measured in terms of a scale 

of political, social, and economic values. 
Nature of Language 

In elementary education, curriculum 


» workers usually discuss language in terms 
| of expression and impression. That is, 
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language is considered in terms of (1) its 
use for symbolizing experience and (2) 
the reconstruction of experience repre- 
sented by it. Listening and reading are em- 
braced by impression; talking and writing, 
by expression. These four facets of lan- 


‘Director of the Reading Clinic, Department of 
Psychology, Temple University. This paper was 
presented at the Tuesday noon luncheon meet- 
ing of the National Conference on Research in 
English, March 29, 1949. 


guage—listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing—are called the language arts. 


In actual practice, these facets of lan- 
guage have tended to become compart- 
mentalized. In the past, very little atten- 
tion has been given to listening. Further- 
more, speech has been approached pri- 
marily from a clinical point of view with 
an emphasis on the mechanical production 
of speech sounds. Reading, elementary 
school English, and spelling. ..as some- 
what isolated “subjects”... have received 
the lion’s share of attention. This compart- 
mentalization of the language arts has 
been undesirably strengthened by an over- 
emphasis on the grade placement of pre- 
scribed learnings. 


In psychology, language often is dis- 
cussed in terms of the sequence of develop- 
ment. Experience, auditory discrimination, 
semantic sensitivity, etc.—as initial com- 
ponents of listening—precede the de- 
velopment of speech for communication 
purposes. In turn, the comprehension and 
use of spoken language appear to be pre- 
requisites for the comprehension of written 
language. A relatively high level of com- 
petence in listening, speaking, and reading 
appear to be essential for success with ini- 
tial writing activities. Surveys of practices 
indicate that this sequence of language de- 
velopment is often violated in schools 
where the language arts are compartment- 


alized. (9) 
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In psychology, language is often dis- 
cussed in terms of its semantic dimension. 
Investigators dealing with linguistic 
science have called attention to the syn- 
tactic, pragmatic, and semantic dimensions 
of language. (38) The “traffic rules” 
which govern the relationships of words 
to each other are considered as the syntac- 
tic dimension of language. Purpose and 
other factors which condition the relation- 
ship of language to the interpreter give 
language its pragmatic dimension. Dy- 
namic relationships between language and 
the experience symbolized constitute the 
semantic dimension. The use of the term 
dimension is intended to suggest the inex- 
tricable relationships of these three dimen- 
sions. 


During the last twenty-five years, there 
has been evident an increasing concern 
regarding the semantic dimension of lan- 
guage. This has been reflected in re- 
searches, in professional publications, in 
courses of study, and in instructional ma- 
terials. In general, more attention has been 
given to critical interpretation in the lan- 
guage arts and in the general school pro- 
gram. Specifically, attention has been 
given to concept development, interpreta- 
tion of figurative language, levels of ab- 
straction, shifts of meaning, discrimination 
between referential and emotive language, 
evaluation of definite and indefinite terms, 
and kindred factors. By offering a general 
outline of the semantic dimension of lan- 
guage, linguists and psychologists have 
provided the basis for much fruitful re- 
search on its critical use and interpretation. 


In 1917, E. L. Thorndike published 
his conclusions regarding reading as a rea- 
soning process. (59,60) Since then, con- 
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siderable research on the semantic dimen- 

sion of language has been reported by lin- 

guists, psychologists, and educators. Dur- 

ing the last twenty-five years, many in- 

vestigations of children’s concepts have 

been reported. These studies cover five 

areas: 

1) The development of concepts 

a. How mental constructs are 
made 

b. Procedures for guiding the 
learner in the making of mental 
constructs 

Factors influencing concept devel- 

opment 

Semantic variations (shifts of 

meaning ) 

The concept burden of instruction- 

al materials 

The effect upon comprehension of 

simplifying the language of read- 

ing materials 


More recently Ralph Bedell (6, 7), Fred- 


3) 


4) 


>) 


erick Davis (21, 22), Roma Gans (31), } 


Edward Glaser (32), Rachel Salisbury 


the «andl EPs. 
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(54), and J. H. Shores (57) have re- | 


ported significant findings regarding criti- 
cal thinking in reading situations. 


Assimilative and Critical Reading 

A well-balanced program of develop- 
mental reading promotes pupil versatility 
in adjusting his rate to the purpose of the 
activity. The child is taught to skim over 
tables of content, indexes, and pages of 
material at high speed to Jocate key ideas. 


He is taught to read rapidly for main ideas, | 


for a general impression, or for the enjoy- 
ment of “light” material. He is taught how 
to do study-type reading in order to think 
through problems and to organize ideas. 
The development of versatility in adjust- 
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ing rate to purpose runs the gamut of a 
continuum embracing skimming, rapid 
reading, and study-type reading. 


A well-balanced program of develop- 
mental reading also promotes the pupil’s 
ability to select reading techniques appro- 
priate to his purpose. The child is taught 
to use assimilative reading techniques for 
identifying facts and for obtaining general 
information. He is taught to use critical 
reading techniques for the careful evalua- 
tion of ideas. The development of ver- 
satility in selecting reading techniques in 
terms of purpose and attitude runs the 
gamut of a continuum from assimilative, 
or “sponge-type”, reading to highly critical 
thinking. 


Assimilative reading techniques are 
used by the child to identify facts and, per- 
haps, the point of view of the author. Criti- 
cal thinking takes place when an author's 
statements are evaluated in terms of per- 
sonal experience and their relevancy to the 
problem. A broader base for critical read- 
ing is provided when more than one refer- 
ence is used. 


Assimilative and critical reading are 
not dichotomous. Instead, depth of com- 
prehension is a matter of degree. Reading 
of the predominantly assimilative type em- 
phasizes the identification and recall of 
facts. Reading of the predominantly criti- 
cal type emphasizes the higher thought 
processes having to do with the selection 
. . .fejection of ideas, the relationships be- 
tween ideas, and the organization of in- 
formation. 


The complex of abilities required for 
different types of reading calls for the de- 
velopment of considerable versatility. 
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From available evidence, there appears to 
be a tendency to over-emphasize assimila- 
tive reading techniques. This over-empha- 
sis tends to promote verbalism which de- 
feats comprehension. 


Some of the over-emphasis on assimila- 
tive reading has been brought about by the 
types of standardized tests employed. The 
investigations of F. B. Davis (21), 
Joseph C. Dewey (25), Roma Gans (31), 
and others have indicated at least three 
limitations of most standardized tests of 
reading: 

1) The purposes of the tests are not 

always revealed by the labels for 
the test and test parts 


2) There is an over-emphasis on fact- 
getting to the neglect of concepts 

3) The ability to do reference read- 
ing and other types of critical read- 
ing is assumed rather than investi- 


gated 


Developmental reading, which so long 
lay fallow in the secondary school, has 
been cultivated recently with considerable 
vigor. One of the most productive areas of 
research has been critical reading ability. 
At the secondary school level, students do 
have two prerequisites for critical reading; 
namely, a broadened experience and some 
insight regarding the structure and use of 
language. The critical reading situation has 
been ably summarized by Dr. John J. 
DeBoer (23). 


On the other hand, there is a paucity 
of studies on critical reading at the elemen- 
tary school level. While there is a rela- 
tively large number of published studies 
on concept development, there are rela- 
tively few investigations of critical reading 
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ability. The posibilities in this area, how- 
ever, were pointed out by E. L. Thorndike 
in his investigations published in 1917 
(59,60). Studies similar to those recently 
made by A. F. Watts (62) in England and 
Roma Gans (31) in the United States 
need to be multiplied. 


A review of the studies on critical 
reading, especially at the upper elemen- 
tary school levels, appears to justify the 
following conclusions: 


1) While assimilative and critical 
reading abilities have significant 
common elements, they do differ 
in several important respects. 


2) Intelligence appears to be highly 
related to critical thinking ability 
but is not a guarantee of it. 


3) Reading tests designed to measure 
the ability to identify facts provide 
an inadequate basis for measuring 
the ability to do critical reading. 
a. The ability to recall facts from 

materials in biology has a rela- 
tively low relationship to the a- 
bility to read and to think in- 
ferentially about the same ma- 
terial. 

b. The ability to identify and to 
recall facts in history has a 
relatively low relationship with 
the ability to think inferential- 
ly on the basis of the material 
read. 


4) The reader’s attitude toward a 
topic tends to influence his critical 
reading comprehension. 


5) Reading is a complex process that 
includes “all the characteristics of 
typical reasonings.” 


6) The over-potency and under-po- 
tency of certain words and phrases 
may distort comprehension. 

7) Certain types of critical reading 
ability can be developed by ele- 
mentary school children under di- 
rect and systematic guidance. 

8) Children can identify closely re- 
levant ideas with greater facility 
than they can identify remotely 
relevant ideas. 


Systematic Sequences 
Language development appears to be 
paced by the acquisition of organized ex- 
perience. The rate and the quality of lan- 
guage development depend upon the nerv- 
ous system of the child. 


Language appears to develop in order- 
ly and related sequences. The child learns 
to produce vowels, consonants, and semi- 
vowels in this respective order. Further- 


more, present evidence indicates that } 


vowels are learned in a fairly definite 
order. The child learns to use nouns, verbs, 
and other parts of speech in a somewhat 
orderly sequence. Words are learned be- 
fore the ability to use a two-word sentence 
is acquired. The names of specific things 
(e. g., ball, dog, doll) are learned before 


the names of classes of things (e. g., toy, | 


animal). One idea (e. g., dog) can be sym- 
bolized before relationships between two 
ideas (e.g., dog running) can be expressed. 
The literal, or sense, meanings of language 
are grasped before figurative language can 
be understood. These are only a few ex- 
amples of the ways in which the child 
gradually develops control over language 
structure and language-experience relation- 
ships. 

From available research, it appears 
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that systematic guidance is required for 
the effective development of the critical 
comprehension and use of language. This 
has several implications: First, guidance 
must be given in terms of the individual’s 
stage of development rather than in terms 
of the grade to which he has been assigned. 
Second, guidance must be given in each 
curriculum area. Third, provision must be 
made for direct teaching at a time when 
the learner is aware of specific needs. 


Critical reading emphasizes attitudes, 
purposes, selection and evaluation. In view 
of present evidence, there is not one point 
in the school program at which critical 
thinking is to be introduced as a major 
goal of instruction. Instead, the founda- 
tions for critical thinking are systematical- 
ly built, beginning with the admission of 
the child to the kindergarten or first grade. 
From that point on, the techniques and 
background for semantic analysis and criti- 
cal thinking require systematic elaboration. 


During the pre-reading stage of devel- 
opment, it appears that the child can profit 
from systematic guidance in the critical 
use and interpretation of oral language. 
Among other things, this includes guid- 
ance in: 


1) Organization of ideas in sentences 


2) Sequential statement of ideas in 
sentences 


3) Organization of ideas related to a 
central theme 


4) Classification of ideas in terms of 
at least first and second order ver- 
bal abstractions 


5) Perception of relationships be- 
tween ideas 


6) Awareness of the different uses of 
common words 


7) Awareness of sources of informa- 
tion 

8) Appreciation of different types of 
literature 


During the initial reading stage, sys- 
stematic guidance in semantic analysis and 
selective concept development can broaden 
the basis for critical reading. Many of the 
goals of instruction at this time may be 
achieved through the judicious use of re- 
cords of selected experience. These records 
can be used to help these young learners 
structure their experience and gain insight 
regarding the uses and limitations of lan- 
guage. Among other things, this includes 
guidance in: 


1) Identification of the sequence of 
ideas in a selection 


2) Identification of the central 
thought of a selection 


3) Selection of closely relevant ideas 


4) Rejection of remotely relevant and 
irrelevant ideas 


5) Awareness of the relationships be- 
tween relative ideas e, g., big and 
little, up and down 


6) Awareness of contrasting ideas 
e. g., stop and go 

7) Awareness of the different uses of 
an increasing number of words 

8) Prediction of outcomes 

9) Semantic analysis of sentence 
structure. 
a. Subject-predicate relationships 


b. Connective values of and, with, 
to, etc. 
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During succeeding stages of reading 1) Selection and evaluation of in- 
and related language development, an in- formation 
creasing emphasis can be given to selective a. Stating a problem 
concept development, semantic analysis, b. Evaluating reading selections 
and extensive reading as a basis for critical in terms of the date of publica- 
thinking. How much emphasis can be tion 
given to critical reading depends upon the c. Evaluating the author’s compet- | 
pupil’s background of organized experi- ence for writing on the topic | 
ences, general language facility, level of d. Identifying the author's point of 
reading ability, attitudes, motivation, etc. view 
It also depends upon the adequacy of refer- e. Evaluating authenticity 
ence materials, visual-auditory aids, and the f. Evaluating an author's state- 
like. Furthermore, the nature of the cur- ment in terms of his point of 
riculum is a factor in the extent to which view 
critical reading possibilities can be used. g. Discriminating between state- 
When the curriculum is conceived to be a ments of opinion and state- 
series of isolated experiences to be covered ments of verifiable facts 
by the teacher as rapidly as possible, the h. Evaluating the relevancy of dif- 
possibilities of developing basic concepts ferent references on the prob- 
and critical reading “skills” are reduced. lem | 
When the curriculum is organized around i. Using inferences to arrive at a [ 
large areas of selected experience, the conclusion 
pupils have an opportunity to deliberate (1) Making generalizations ; 
on the topic, to set up purposes, to select from two or more related 
and evaluate references related to the topic, facts 
and to elaborate and organize their learn- (2) Making cause-effect infer- 
ings into meaningful relationships. ences (e. g., to predict out- | 

The development of critical reading comes ) 5 
ability requires a teacher understanding of (3) Evaluating the parallelism 
the reading levels and needs of the pupils. of elements in analogy , 
There is not much possibility of develop- 2) Organization 
ing critical reading ability unless the pupil a. Visualizing facts (e. g., making ! 
can engage successfully in assimilative friezes, lantern slides, maps, I 
reading. A substantial amount of critical time “lines”) ¢ 
reading is done in materials which are b. Following directions (e. g., per- t 
readable at or near the child's independent forming an experiment, or con- t 
reading level. An ever-widening range of structing) t 
reading achievement must be expected at ~ Shel lini I 
each succeeding grade level. = a eer mene 

of ideas 
Among other things, guidance in criti- (1) Identifying main ideas of t 


cal reading includes: coordinate values i 
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(2) Identifying specific and 
coordinate ideas relevant 
to a main idea 


d. Summarizing a selection 


3) Evaluation of language 
a. Evaluating shifts of meaning 
(1) Identifying the different 
uses of a word 


(2) Evaluating a dictionary 
definition in terms of the 
context for the word 


b. Identification and interpreta- 
tion of figurative language 
(1) Shifts from one physical 
context to another 

(2) Shifts from a physical 
context to a psychological 
context 


c. Classification of relevant ideas 
at different levels of verbal ab- 
straction (e. g., giraffe, animal, 
life) 

d. Translating indefinite terms in- 
to definite terms (e.g., huge, 
acre; near, first) 


Implications 

In the past, it appears that assimilative 
reading has been over-emphasized. In the 
future course of events, critical reading 
may receive a disproportionate emphasis, 
resulting in the dissection of literature and 
other undesirable practices. It behooves 
those concerned with reading instruction 
to promote versatility in the use of reading 
techniques by means of a well-balanced 
program. 


Some of the implications of investiga- 
tions of critical thinking and critical read- 
ing ability may be summarized as follows: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


>) 


6) 


8) 


Direct teaching is more effective 
than incidental teaching. 

Pupil purposes play a major role 
in determining not only rate of 
reading but also depth of compre- 
hension. 

Critical reading in each curriculum 
area calls for the evaluation of 
facts in relation to a specific topic. 


A heavier emphasis on critical 
reading should reduce somewhat 
the emphasis which appears to be 
needed on the so-called “mechan- 
ics” of reading. 

A “meaning” vocabulary is de- 
veloped most effectively in differ- 
ent types of contexts. That is, the 
meanings of words must be at- 
tended to in each curriculum area 
to avoid verbalism. 

Intensive reading in a wide variety 
of sources calls for well-stocked 
room and school libraries. 


As a basis for detecting pupil 
needs, tests of critical reading in 
the various curriculum areas must 
supercede the use of general tests 
of reading achievement. 


To insure adequate concept devel- 
opment as well as critical thinking 
ability, large areas of experience 
must be selected carefully and de- 
veloped intensively. The develop- 
ment of critical reading ability ap- 
pears to require a larger curriculum 
setting than that provided by selec- 
tions in any one basal textbook. 
Summary 


1. Discussions of language in terms of the 
processes of communication—i. e., lis- 
tening, speaking, reading, and writing 


ee 


nN 








—tends to produce a compartment- 

alized approach to instruction. 

. The linguist’s discussion of language in 

terms of its structure, purposes, and uses 

appears to have significant educational 
implications. 

. Other things being equal, a compre- 

hensive program of systematic guidance 

in reading yields two results: 

a. Versatility in adjusting rates of read- 
ing to purposes 

b. Versatility in selecting reading tech- 
niques to meet different types of 
comprehension needs. 

. Recent investigations have yielded four 

types of evidence: 

a. There has been a tendency to assume 
the ability to do critical reading, 
based on evidence from measures 
that emphasized assimilative read- 
ing. 

b. Critical reading abilities can be de- 
veloped at the elementary school 
level by means of systematic guid- 
ance. 

c. Organized experience is a prerequi- 
site for critical reading. 

d. Critical thinking is based, in part, on 
understandings regarding the uses 
and limitations of language. 
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Are You Listening? 


MuRIEL G. JACOBS’ 


“The good thinker is nearly always the 
informed thinker; and one becomes more 
and more informed through intelligent 
reading and intelligent thinking.”* Real- 
izing the great impact of radio on our 
daily lives, I decided to introduce a unit on 
radio listening and appreciation in my high 
eighth English class of 42 students. In pre- 
vious surveys given to my classes I found 
that radio listening was a prominent ac- 
tivity in out-of-school life. 


It was my primary purpose to improve 
the standards of listening—to help the 
class to understand, absorb, and react; to 
keep in mind what is being said; to grasp 
the main idea so it could be expressed in 
his own words (particularly in forums and 
round table discussions, and in dramatic 
programs); to be thoughtful, critical and 
objective. As secondary objectives, I felt 
the unit would offer a stimulus to wider 
reading, a means of discovering new in- 
terests, a method of securing information, 
and an incentive to sharing enjoyment. 


After introducing the unit by talking 
about the value and importance of radio, 
I made an effort to survey the listening 
habits and attitudes of the group, and for 
that purpose I designed the following ques- 
tions: 


1. List five of your favorite radio pro- 
grams. Give as many reasons as 
you can for liking them. 

‘Everett Junior High School, San Francisco. 


‘Salisbury & Leonard, Thinking in English, page 
292. 
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. List several you do not like. Why? 

. How much time do you usually 
spend every day (not including 
week ends) listening to the radio? 
At what hours? 

. What, if any, is the obligation of 
the sponsor to the listening pub- 
lic? 

. What, if any, is the obligation of 
the listener to the sponsor? 


nN 


. Have commercials taught you any- 
thing? What is your solution to 
the problem of commercials? 


. What do you think about give- 
away programs? 


. What should be the division of 
time devoted to education pro- 
gtams and entertainment? 


. What hours would you designate 
for each type? 


10. Would you ban any type of pro- 
gram? 

11. Would you recommend any cen- 
sorship of programs? If so, what 


should be censored? 


How do you think radio programs 
could be improved? 


a 


It required one period (45 minutes) 
to answer these questions, as I discussed 
them as we went along. The papers were 
then turned over to a student committee 
for tabulation, followed by their report to 
the class. We then spent another period 
discussing their responses. Mystery pro- 
grams (Sam Spade, Inner Sanctum, The 
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Whistler, Rocky Jordan, etc.) were over- 
whelmingly first choice, followed in order 
by comedians (Jack Benny, Bob Hope, 
Red Skelton), variety programs (Phil 
Harris, Dennis Day, Bob Hawk, Bing 
Crosby), dramatic programs (Theater 
Guild, Lux Radio Theater, Cavalcade of 
America), and the baseball broadcasts. 


The unpopular programs were led by 
soap operas, which received the largest 
number of votes (20), but some of the 
programs which were most popular also 
received votes as unpopular programs 
(Inner Sanctum, Jack Benny). Opera 
music, The Standard Hour, and Gabriel 
Heatter also fell into this category. 


The average listening time is 3.4 hours 
a day, usually from 7 to 10 P. M. 


The obligation of the sponsor to the 
listening audience is to produce an interest- 
ing program (16 votes), with 8 voting 
that the sponsor had no obligation at all. 
There were scattered votes for such items 
as “to put up the money,” “to keep com- 
mercials short,” “to have the product as 
good as he says it is,” etc. 


The obligation of the audience to the 
sponsor fell into three groups: 30 votes 
for none at all, six co buy the product, 
and four to listen to commercials. 


Commercials seemed to be a necessary 
evil, to be endured, but not enjoyed. They 
want them shorter and better, and at the 
beginning and end of programs only. 
Nineteen votes were favorable for give- 
away programs, and the balance of the 
votes had reservations. 


The class voted unanimously for a 50- 
50 division of educational and entertain- 
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ment type of programs, with the former on 
the air in the daytime and the latter on at 
night. 

According to the responses, the pro- 
grams that should be banned are those that 
start rumors about movie stars (10), the 
soap operas (5), hill-billy programs (2), 
with many single votes for other types. 
Involved in the discussion of answers to 
this question was the issue of freedom of 
the air as compared with freedom of the 
press, and this tied in with the question re- 
garding censorship of the air. There were 
16 “no” votes and 15 “yes” votes (with 
no reference made as to what should be 
censored), and nine made no comment. It 


was unanimously agreed that there was | 
room for improvement in radio, with the | 


following list receiving attention first: 
cancel soap operas, cancel hillbilly pro- 
grams, shorten commercials, eliminate 
many of the quiz programs, and some of 
the crime stories. No suggestions were 
made as to which particular programs in 


the last two categories should be omitted. | 


One class period (45 minutes) was 
devoted to a guest speaker, a news reporter 
from a local radio station. So much inter- 
est was aroused by his presentation that the 


next day we had an informal discussion of 


his remarks, with many pros and cons to 


ao 


Fee» 


the statements made. Our speaker had § 


talked about television, with its advantages 
and disadvantages as compared to books, 


=~» 


the movies and the stage; and these re- | 


marks in particular formed the basis for 
most of the discussion period. 


This was followed by a more formal 
discussion of the two general types of radio 
programs (educational and entertain- 
ment), and their subdivisions, using the 
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radio schedules from the daily papers as 
our sources of information, attempting to 
analyse their value to the listener and their 
reasons for success or failure. At this time 
we discussed news broadcasts vs. news- 
papers, with the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each, again referring to remarks 
made by our guest speaker. 


Next came a homework assignment: 
to listen to any program never before 
heard, and to be prepared to report briefly 
from written notes (which were handed in 
to me) on the name, time, station, sponsor, 
brief description, and opinion. The assign- 
ment required two class periods to com- 
plete because of the lively reactions pro- 
voked by many of the opinions expressed. 
This assignment led naturally into a dis- 
cussion of radio techniques: script writing, 
dialogue, casting, sound effects, music, etc. 


The next assignment was an individ- 
ual report on some phase of radio, and ex- 
cellent reports were given on such topics 
as Marconi, the F. C. C., the importance of 
music, how certain sound effects are 
created*, radio vocabulary*, soap operas 
(based on Robert Benchley’s articles ap- 
pearing in the May, 1948 issues of THE 
NEW YORKER magazine)*, give-away 
programs, Hooper ratings. 


The final assignment consisted of the 
construction of an “ideal” radio program, 
covering a listening period of one week, 
using the daily radio schedule as source 
material. We stressed the importance of a 
well-balanced program, making compari- 
sons with a reading “diet” of one kind of 
story. It was interesting to note the many 
*I have been collecting material for this unit 


for some time, and permitted students to use 
it for their reports. 
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students who commented on the schedule 
that “soap operas were listed only because 
there were no other programs on at that 
particular time.” 


As far as the success of the unit is con- 
cerned, I feel that I did achieve many of 
my objectives. The class was very much 
interested in the subject matter, as shown 
by a typical question asked about two 
weeks after we had completed the unit. 
Clifford wanted to know, “Please, when 
may we talk about radio some more?” 


The children reacted, as witness our 
many lively discussions; they definitely 
were thoughtful, critical and objective, as 
seen in their unanimous disapproval of 
soap operas, claiming there was too much 
“corn”, the characters were stereotyped 
(although they did not use this term), 
and the action was snail-paced. Therefore, 
they must have kept in mind what was 
said, understanding and absorbing it. I be- 
lieve it is safe to assume in this case that 
they would apply these characteristics to 
any radio program which held their at- 
tention. 


They had an excellent opportunity to 
share enjoyment, particularly as a result 
of the assignment on listening to a “new” 
program. 


After listening to numerous plays or 
novels on the air (particularly Lux 
Theater and Theater Guild presentations), 
several students expressed a desire to read 
them, and this interest was most gratifying 
to me. In a previous unit on Shakespeare, 
we had given informal readings of several 
of his plays, and it was easy to make com- 
parisons of those presentations with radio 


plays. 
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In addition, as a part of this unit, we 
wrote letters to our speaker, used the li- 
brary for materials for reports, used the 
daily newspapers (the lead article on radio 
in the San Francisco Chronicle on Sundays 
provided us with material for a ten minute 
discussion every Monday morning, even 
after we had completed this unit; they 
were excellent for our purposes), gave 
formal oral reports and had informal dis- 
cussions. 


One advantage of this unit is that it 
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may be expanded or shortened to meet any 
time limits imposed upon the teacher, or 
modified to match the abilities of the class. 
Our unit covered a period of approximate- 
ly six weeks. 


One further suggestion: try to arrange 
for a visit to a local radio station. A field 
trip of this type would be helpful, as well 
as enjoyable. With older students, a study 
of jobs in the field of radio would tie in 
readily with a study of vocations in their 
social science classes. 
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Wheat We Really Know About Reading 


ORREN R. WAGNER* 


In spite of the pressure, the intense in- 
terest, the research, and the efforts on be- 
half of reading instruction, the shocking 
truth of the matter is that we still do not 
know much about reading. We still know 
too little about methods, disabilities, and 
just what takes place when one learns to 
read. 

Any ordinary student who turns to the 
research findings to discover specific 
causes for reading disability will soon come 
to the conclusion that there is no simple 
solution for problems in reading instruc- 
tion. Robinson (10) who summarized 
pertinent opinion and research findings 
relating to causes of severe reading retarda- 
tion came to the conclusion that to isolate 
single causes would probably be an over- 
simplification of a complex situation. If 
one searches the literature on reading hav- 
ing to do with disabilities such as visual 
defects, neurological causes, dominance, 
auditory acuity, articulatory defects, physi- 
cal conditions, intelligence, emotional mal- 
adjustments, social factors, sex differences, 
eye movements, and methods of instruc- 
tion, one is confronted with many errone- 
ous conclusions and conflicting opinions. 

Olson (9), in his discussion on growth 
in reading, points out the need for more 
longitudinal (same children year after 
year) studies in relation to growth and de- 
velopment. Perhaps, until we know more 
about how the child grows, particularly in 


*Adviser, Elementary Education, Pennsylvania 
State Department of Instruction. 
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relation to his language development, we 
will not know too much about what hap- 
pens when a child learns to read or fails to 
learn to read. 


Our reading problem (if it is a prob- 
lem) may be due to too much system and 
not enough philosophy. A system frequent- 
ly fails—a philosophy seldom. Hitler’s 
system failed because he wanted to make 
all human beings act and thimk alike. A 
reading system per se, when one becomes 
enslaved to it, is not defensible. A system 
is Open to serious criticism when we sub- 
ject children to the same basal readers, re- 
quire them all to do the same workbook 
exercises, put them all through the same 
isolated word drills, without any attention 
to readiness, language growth, meaning, 
and actual-life experiences. 


Even though we do not understand 
the complicated process by which one 
learns to read, and though we can offer 
no specific cures for reading disability, we 
have a number of principles to go by in 
setting up a desirable program of reading 
instruction. Research does not refute these 
principles, and the experts come to a point 
of agreement on them. 


A. Learning to read is considered a part of 
the developmental growth process. It 
is no longer viewed as an isolated skill 
brought about by formal practice. Each 
child grows intellectually, socially, and 
emotionally as a result of the interplay 
between his experiences and his inter- 





ests, tastes, and capacity. The reading 
growth pattern of each child does not 
progress at the same rate, and it is the 
teacher’s job to pace the pattern of 
growth by supplying the instructional 
material in accordance with the growth 
potential of each child. 


. Learning to read is considered a facet 
of the language arts. The child listens 
before he speaks; he speaks before he 
reads; he reads before he writes. The 
alert teacher sees that the child reads 
about things which he hears and 
speaks. A child whose reading ability 
lags behind his hearing and speaking 
ability is frustrated. For this reason 
many forward-looking teachers are 
supplementing or even substituting ex- 
perience charts for many of the basic 
reading books. Experience charts are 
constructed either on the chalk board 
or on large sheets of paper, and are 
built up from children’s own stories of 
their own experiences. By the use of 
experience charts, it has been found 
that children are more able to associate 
meaning with the printed symbol and 
thus lessen the possibility of children 
becoming mere “word-callers” when 
they read. 


. Learning to read involves interesting 
experiences. It is well known that read- 
ing is a thinking process and requires 
a rich background of experiences. The 
law of interest is also well known. It 
should not be a violation of admini- 
strative policy to take children on trips 
to see things, to have stories read to 
them, to have conversational circles, 
listen to others, and to tell things to 
others. 
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D. Learning to read is a matter of readi- 


ness. The factor of readiness is well 
known and has never been disputed. 
Readiness is a factor at all levels and 
not just in the first grade. To subject 
a child to any learning before he is 
ready will only lead to rebellion. We 
do not have a readiness program by 
merely having workbooks and readi- 
ness tests. The child must be physical- 
ly, emotionally, and socially ready. He 
must have language facility and an ex- 
periential background. The alert teach- 
er will know when the child is ready; 
in fact, he will tell her. 


. Learning to read involves more than 


the basic text to be recited during the 
reading period. A good reading pro- 
gram is a part of all classroom activi- 
ties. A good elementary schoolroom 
has a reading corner where books can 
be found in abundance to supply ma- 
terials children need in their studies 
and in their pleasure reading. Good 
reading instruction involves the use of 
many seperate titles even in a formal 
reading period when children are 
grouped on the basis of interest and 
sociometry. 


. Learning to read involves word identi- 


fication. The child needs independent 
methods of word attack when he has 
developed a sight vocabulary of fifty 
to one hundred words. He learns to 
identify words through picture clues, 
configuration clues, content clues, pho- 
netic analysis, structural analysis, syl- 
labification, and the dictionary. Phon- 
ics, of which one hears so much, has 
a definite place in the reading program 
but must be considered as only one 
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method by which words are identified. kind of pooled information is what we will 
need, perhaps, if we are to know more a- 
bout reading instruction—especially the 


Phonics, as well as the other methods, 
must always be taught in content. One 
of the now obvious criticisms of the 
older basal readers was the provision 
for isolated word recognition drills. 
Words lose their meaning by too much 
meaningless drill. 


G. Learning to read requires constant 
evaluation. By this is meant not only 
the usual standardized tests and the 
annotated reports, but rather the every- 
day questions that the teacher should 
be asking herself. Is Jim reading better 
today than yesterday? Does he like to 
read or does he have a disgusted look 
on his face when he is asked to read? 
What are the stories he likes to read? 
Does he look for stories and material 
that satisfy his needs? Does he know 
how to select his own reading? 


To enable us to know more about 
directions for reading instruction, we need 
to have more of the type of research that 
is carried on by groups of teachers rather 
than research carried on by one person. If 
groups of teachers would get together and 
exchange experiences in practice and then 
someone would compile the findings, we 
would have valuable information. This 


“how 


”” 


of it. 
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MILDRED A. 

The presence of the word versus in the 
assigned topic presents several intriguing 
possibilities. What does versus mean here? 
In a law suit, it means two opposing sides, 
one against the other, only one of the sides 
presumably being in the right. Does the 
title then imply that systematic practice 
is the effective way to teach language skills 
and that incidental practice is ineffective, 
or vice versa? Or, does the title merely 
imply a comparison of values by indicat- 
ing that there may be situations when sys- 
tematic practice is to be preferred and that 
there are other situations when incidental 
practice is more effective? Still again, 
does the title rule out the possibility that 
the mastery of language skills calls for a 
both-and treatment both systematic 
and incidental practice? Is there a chance 
that the either-or viewpoint is not the cor- 
rect one? Let us launch into a discussion of 
these various possibilities. 

Defining Our Terms 

A definition of terms is essential. 
What are systematic and incidental taken 
to mean in this present discussion? Let us 
consider the latter term first. Practice on a 
language skill is incidental when this prac- 
tice comes about in a lesson or a learning 
activity that is principally concerned with 
subject matter or skills other than the lan- 
guage skill under consideration. For in- 
stance, a child may consciously choose the 
verb were after naming two or three char- 
acters (compound subject) when giving a 
report in a social studies class. Or, a pupil 
may deliberately use the lately introduced 
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skill of capitalizing the points in an out- 
line when the reading teacher is training 
him to divide a reading selection into its 
main parts. In the one case, the child’s 
chief consideration is his reporting on his- 
torical facts; incidentally but consciously 
he selects and uses the correct form of the 
verb. The second case shows a pupil de- 
liberately capitalizing the points in an out- 
line while he is principally concerned with 
a reading skill. ..that of dividing a se- 
lection into its main parts. The so-called 
activity program or experience curriculum 
makes much of such incidental learning of 
skills. 

And what does systematic practice 
mean? Practice is systematic when it is 
carefully planned to meet the children’s 
known needs and is so organized that 
established principles of learning are fol- 
lowed. There was a time—not too many 
years ago—when systematic practice 
meant drill, and drill only. A skill was in- 
troduced, given frequent repetition in the 
early stages of learning and, if delayed 
recall and permanent mastery were to be 
achieved, there was continued practice at 
increasing intervals. 

Currently, systematic practice still in- 
volves drill, but it calls for much more. 
For instance, a well planned and properly 
organized language curriculum makes a 
systematic selection of items to be prac- 
ticed. Charters and O’Rourke, among 


*Professor of Education, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York. This paper was read at 
the meeting of The National Conference on Re- 
search in English, Philadelphia, March 29, 1949. 
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others, have determined which usages 
really need to be taught because they are 
most frequently incorrect in a representa- 
tive pupil population. Further, crucialty 
of a usage has been fairly well determined 
by investigators like Leonard and Pooley. 
So now we know not only which items are 
most frequently misused, but which errors 
are really seriously incorrect and which are 
colloquialisms to be accepted in informal 
speech and writing. Frequency and cru- 
ciality of usage are considered in a truly 
systematic program of practice. 


Selection and Grade Placement 

We now have data that not only help 
us to select the items to be given practice, 
but to place the practice at the appropriate 
grade level. That is, maturation is another 
consideration in a properly organized pro- 
gram for teaching language skills. La 
Brant and Bear are among the investiga- 
tors who have helped to determine the sen- 
tence-lengths that may normally be ex- 
pected of children at successive grade 
levels and various mental ages. Fitzgerald 
also provided a considerable body of evi- 
dence as to the normal expectancy for the 
use of written language skills by elemen- 
tary school pupils. Thus graduation of lan- 
guage skills, as well as proper selection of 
items to be taught, is a part of providing 
a program of systematic practice on lan- 
guage skills. 


To quote Dora V. Smith: “It is as il- 
logical to expect all children to achieve 
the same stage of maturity in language at 
a given age or grade level as it is to expect 
that they will all weigh the same or meas- 
ure the same height. So-called minimum 
essentials in language, in so far as the term 
applies to the attainment of a certain level 
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of mastery of specific elements of lan- 
guage by all children in the same grade, 
are simply untenable if one accepts de- 
velopment of control of language as a part 
of the general process of the child’s 
growth.” Smith here shows that knowing 
the facts of general maturation is not 
enough. There is the problem of meeting 
the needs of the individual child; that is, 
it is not enough to select items to be 
taught and to plan a sequential program 
based on child maturation. It is also neces- 
Sary tO Organize instructional procedures 
so as to cate for individual needs. As long 
ago as 1929, Lyman in his Summary of In- 
vestigations concluded: “Regimented 
group instruction in language is inferior 
to individual instruction.” (p. 253) 


Systematic instruction involves a 
great deal, doesn’t it? But we have still 
further considerations in planning a 
properly organized program of practice. 
Not only should instruction be individ- 
ualized, but it should be aligned with the 
findings of research that show which types 
of practice are effective. Apropos of prac- 
tice on errors, I quote from the Forty- 
Third Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education: “Research in- 
dicates that two methods of attack pro- 
duce better results than any others. One is 
placing the right and wrong form before 
the child so that he makes a conscious 
choice of the right in terms of some guid- 
ing principle or example which has been 
furnished to him for solution. The other 
is to give him oral practice in the use of 
the right form which he has chosen so that 
*Dora V. Smith, “Building the Lines of Com- 
munication in the Elementary School,” The 


Elementary English Review, XX (March, 
1943), p. 84. 
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the correct expression will come to sound 
right to him. One reason for the compara- 
tive ineffectiveness of mere blank-filling 
in English is that the procedure ignores 
sound, which is the most potent factor in 
improving usage. The chief antidote for 
hearing a wrong form frequently at home 
is hearing the right form frequently at 
school.” (p. 85) 


Think of the waste of time when chil- 
dren spend long periods on lengthy pencil- 
and-paper exercises on usage! What are 
they learning? Not too much correct us- 
age, I am sorry to say; instead, they are 
learning what they do; or, in other words, 
they are merely gaining skill in filling in 
blanks or crossing out a word in two al- 
ternate forms. This past year, I had sent 
to me a language paper for each pupil in 
grades three through seven of the schools 
which I supervise. That made over 1600 
papers. Careful analysis and interviews 
revealed that the pupils who had known 
their language facts before the practice 
lesson turned in correct papers; but those 
who had been making mistakes continued 
to do so when working with long comple- 
tion and multiple choice exercises. Actual- 
ly, the latter pupils were practicing errors, 
not Overcoming them. Here the practice 
lessons had not been individualized to care 
for each pupil’s needs; there apparently 
had been little resort to oral practice. Now 
the teachers are keeping record of errors 
which they hear individual pupils make or 
which they find on papers. Only those 
pupils who have revealed a need for prac- 
tice are given drill, with stress on oral 
repetition and use. 


Utilizing Real Situations 
Long centuries of human experience 
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back up the old saying that experience is 
the best teacher; that is, we learn by doing 
and by using a skill. Thus comes forth an- 
other requirement of a systematic program 
of practice: a language skill is learned 
and thoroughly mastered only if it is ac- 
tually used in expressional situations. To 
quote a recent article by Dobson: “Var- 
ious aspects of language are best taught 
in relationship to the use made of them 
through the school day; language is a social 
instrument and cannot be learned by ex- 
ercise-doing alone but must be developed 
in relationships; finally, skills taught in 
use in activities are more effective than 
skills approached directly through drill 
techniques.” Earlier in the same issue of 
The Elementary English Review, Smith 
states: “Evidence from the psychology of 
learning suggests that these skills will not 
be mastered accidentally. Difficulties must 
be foreseen, teaching must be done directly 
in relationship to use, and motivated drills 
must be furnished to insure mastery. Such 
specificity is valuable not only for the aid 
it gives teachers. It is important for the 
curriculum-maker to think his way through 
to the wse he expects the pupil to make in 
speech or writing of every element of 
mechanics taught.’”* 

This same modern point of view is 
expressed in an article by Edna Sterling, 
Director of the Language Arts in the 
Seattle Public Schools, who led her teachers 
in a six-year program for revising the 
language program...a program that is 
“Dobson, Caroline, “Language Arts in Action in 


Utah Elementary Schools,” The Elementary 
English Review, XXIII (February, 1946), p. 59. 


‘Smith, Dora V., “The English Curriculum in 
Perspective—The Elementary School,” The Ele- 
mentary English Review, XXIII (February, 
1946), p. 52. 
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outstanding in our country at the present 
time. She explains: “We have allocated to 
each grade certain specific phases of learn- 
ing to be introduced at each level. 


We believe that any program in- 
volving the study of grammar, sentence 
structure, and punctuation should be re- 
lated to the actual speaking and writing 
experiences of the individual or of the 
group..... Often drill is necessary for 
learning, for developing a habit with re- 
ference to skills, but we feel, furthermore, 
that all drill materials should, as far as 
possible, be developed within the group 
and are used to fix an understood concept 
and to fulfill a need of which the learner 
is comscious..... Experience has 
shown us that formation of good language 
habits is best accomplished through ear 
training.” 

It has taken many words and most of 
my time to define what is meant by sys- 
tematic practice of language skills in a 
modern language program. In the account 
of curriculum-making in Seattle, you may 
have noticed how many phases of sys- 
tematic practice were included; for in- 
stance, selection of items on the basis of 
known pupil-needs, gradation on the basis 
of emergent demands for language skills, 
stress on oral types of practice, and finally 
the actual use of skills in speaking and 
writing ideas. 

The last-named aspect of systematic 
practice is of particular significance. You 
will recall it as the use of language skills 
throughout the school day or, in other 
words, incidental practice. At least one of 
the queries which I raised in my intro- 
*Sterling, Edna L, “Developing a Course of 


Study in Language Arts,” The Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, XXIII (April, 1946), p. 167. 
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ductory paragraph is partially answered. 
It seems that incidental and systematic 
practice are not necessarily opposing pro- 
grams for developing skill in the use of 
language. We apparently do not have an 
either-or proposition but, rather, a both- 
and situation. Actually a careful survey of 
pertinent research and descriptions of good 
modern instructional procedures show that 
incidental teaching is part-and-parcel of 
a systematic program of practice. The 
weaknesses and errors of pupils’ language 
are revealed in their all-day-long speaking 
and writing. Incidental use of language 
skills is, therefore, the beginning stage of 
systematic practice on them. After requisite 
drill, which investigators agree to be 
necessary for thorough learning, comes 
the actual use of the skills in the pupils’ 
oral and written communication. . . whe- 
ther in an English period, in a subject- 
matter area, or during recess. Thus does 
systematic practice culminate in actual use. 


Reviewing the Evidence 

Let us review some of the evidence that 
investigators report. A Minneapolis teacher 
in 1946 reported the findings of an investi- 
gation: “When the per cent of independ- 
ence developed through segregated drill is 
compared with that developed in the 
course of studying other subjects and with 
emphasis upon the enrichment of the 
child’s experience or the development of 
appreciation, the superiority of the other 
approaches over the drill approach is 
evident, especially in grades five and six.” 
Milligan reports on the result of a study 
with pupils in the early primary grades 
and says: “What we discovered was this: 


*Lois De la Hunt, “Are We Teaching Com- 
munication?” The Elementary English Review, 
XXIII (November, 1946), p. 298. 
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that when the teacher called the attention 
of the children to punctuation occurring 
in books and in stories dictated to the 
teacher, the children at the end of the year 
could mame these marks and tell what they 
were used for.”’ In April, 1945, Salisbury 
published in the Review an article called 
“The Reading Road to Punctuation,” in 
which she explained procedures similar to 
those described by Milligan. By the way, 
the consensus of investigators findings in 
the area of primary language skills is that 
young pupils should learn their skills by 
incidental practice, not by special drill. 
Practice lessons as such belong in the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 


Wrightstone, when appraising the re- 
sults of teaching English skills as an in- 
trinsic part of an activity program, wrote in 
the December, 1944 issue of the Journal of 
Educational Research: “In spelling and 
language usage, the test results indicated 
that the pupils in the activity schools were 
holding their own or were slightly superior 
to equated pupils in the non-activity 
schools.” The modern handling of lan- 
guage skills is illustrated in an article des- 
cribiag the learning activities in a Kansas 
City school. In discussing the place of the 
mechanics of English, the author said: 
“Throughout the course of enterprises such 
as these, teachers discover the weaknesses 
of individuals and of the class as a whole. 
They set aside language time for a direct at- 
tack upon needed skills. Sometimes such 
matters aS writing complete sentences, 
recognizing the difference between was 
and were, or taking notes on material bear- 
ing upon a specific topic need attention by 
*John P., Milligan, “Standards in English,” The 


Elementary English Review, XIX (March, 
1942), p. 85. 


the class as a whole. Sometimes small 
groups require help with the use of the 
apostrophe, the order of letters in the al- 
phabet, the recognition of words in read- 
ing. Often individual pupils must practice 
writing words frequently misspelled, or 
drill orally on verb forms confused or mis- 
used. Far from ignoring the im- 
portance of skills and the evidence of re- 
search as to which of them have the great- 
est functional value in life today, the pro- 
gram makes both a direct and an indirect 
attack upon them in relationship to use in 
enterprises which have social value for the 
children.” 
Conclusion 

May we then decide that our propo- 
sition should not be systematic versus 
incidental practice, but rather systematic 
practice inclusive of incidental, but pur- 
poseful use of skills? It is incidental use 
that first reveals the need for drill on cer- 
tain mechanics in oral and written com- 
munication. It is through incidental use of 
items upon which the pupils have been 
drilled that the children afterward manifest 
mastery by all-day-long correct usage of 
such items. So incidental practice may be 
considered the Alpha and Omega of sys- 
tematic practice, because a systematic pro- 
gtam begins and ends with the use of lan- 
guage skills in expressional situations. The 
success of a language skills program in the 
long run depends on careful planning 
which takes into consideration the fre- 
quency and cruciality of errors, the ma- 
turity of the pupils, their individual needs, 
and intrinsic motivation through actual 
demands for the use of specific skills in the 
pupils’ communication. 


“Dora V. Smith, “The Language Arts in the Life 
of the School,” The Eelementary English Re- 
view, XXI (May, 1944), p. 167. 
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The growth and application of the reading 
readiness concept seems roughly to fall into 
three epochs of development: first, a long, slow 
period of evolution in which the idea was 
formulated; second, a comparatively short per- 
iod of intensive application and investigation 
in the area of beginning reading; third, a grad- 
ual awakening to the desirability and possibility 
of applying the readiness concept to all stages 
of growth in reading and at all levels of ma- 
turation. 


It is in terms of this third era of develop- 
ment that research will be reviewed in this 
article. Since reading is an ongoing develop- 
mental process, we shall not attempt to confine 
implications to the initial period of reading, 
but instead will strive to point out practical 
applications for classroom teachers at all levels 
of the elementary school. 


Physiological Readiness 

A child’s physical condition is an extremely 
important factor for consideration in every- 
thing that he does, academic or unacademic. 
There are several aspects of physical growth and 
of physical fitness which should be the concern 
of every teacher. First, there is total physical 
maturation. Teachers can do little about this 
but they must respect it. Then there is the 
matter of sex differences in learning which is 
closely tied up with physical growth and about 
which the teacher should have information. 


There is a very large area of concern which 
embraces physical defects, deficiencies, and 
illnesses which might impair personal effi- 
ciency in many ways. Then, in so far as reading 
is concerned, defects in hearing and vision 
assume special significance. 


All of these aspects of physical develop- 
ment and fitness fall under the heading of phy- 


siological readiness, and all have been investi- 
gated in their relationship to reading. The re- 
sults of a few of these studies will be given 
below. 


Total Maturation. Eames (41) conducted a 
very interesting study in regard to the effects 
of premature birth on learning. In a group of 
100 reading disability cases he found that 15 
percent of them were children of premature 
birth. He concluded from his study that the 
greatest handicaps resulting from premature 
birth were apparent during the first and second 
grades, after which period the premature chil- 
dren catch up naturally to other children. 


Olsen (52) reports exceedingly significant 
studies in which he found a relationship be- 
tween growth in reading and the total growth 
pattern of the child. In one report he tells of 
28 boys and 28 girls who were analyzed at in- 
tervals over a period of from 5 to 8 years in 
length in regard to height, weight, strength of 
grip, teeth erupted, hand and wrist bones, as 


well as educational achievement. From this 


study Olsen draws this conclusion: 


When for purposes of contrast one views 
the highest boy and the highest girl and the 
lowest boy and the lowest girl in the series, 
one secures a most dramatic picture of the gen- 


‘School of Education, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. This is the first of a series of 
articles on Readiness. for Reading and Related 
Language Arts, edited by Dr. Nila B. Smith and 
sponsored by the National Conference on Re- 
search in English. The complete bulletin, from 
which these articles are taken, will be available 
for general distribution June 1, 1950. Num- 
bers in parentheses refer to the bibligraphy at 
the end of the article. The complete biblio- 
graphy will appear in the Bulletin, which will 
be published for the National Conference by 
the National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21, Il. 
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eralization that reading tends to be an aspect 
of the growth of the child as a whole. Thus in 
these illustrative instances, as in the whole 
series, reading tends to be somewhere in the 
pattern of the total growth of children. 


Fuller (43) reports as a part of the above 
study, the growth curves for two girls based 
on measures of height, weight, strength of grip, 
wrist bone development, dentition, mental de- 
velopment and reading ability. The records 
were begun at three years of age and extended 
to ten years of age. The growth curves show 
that one of these girls was always above average 
in her group physically, mentally and acedemi- 
cally. The other was always below average. In 
each case reading followed the same general 
pattern of development as that shown in the 
growth curves of the other traits measured. 


From these studies, it appears that there is a 
very close relationship between physical ma- 
turation and growth in reading achievement. 


Sex Differences. In reading readiness and 
achievement it seems that girls have an advan- 
tage over boys. Samuels (57) reports an in- 
vestigation conducted with children during their 
first two weeks in the first grade. He found 
girls to be approximately four months superior 
to boys. He later studied 100 pairs of boys and 
girls matched on the basis of mental age and 
found “sex differences in favor of the girls 
great enough to have statistical significance.” 
Carroll (30) stated as a result of her investi- 
gation that “Statistically significant sex dif- 
ferences appear during the reading readiness 
period.” DeMichele (36) found that beginning 
first grade girls showed marked superiority over 
the boys in both auditory discrimination and 
visual discrimination. 


Some investigators (17) have attempted to 
discover levels at which sex differences in read- 
ing are most apparent. One investigation re- 
veals these findings: 

1. At the four year kindergarten and five 
year kindergarten levels, there were no signifi- 
cant differences between boys and girls. 





2. At grade one the girls did slightly better 
than boys; they had the same M. A. as boys, 
while the boys were somewhat superior in I. Q. 


3. At grade two level the superiority of 
the girls was apparent. 


4. At the third grade level the girls tended 
to surpass the boys in mental abilities, but 
showed no clear superiority in reading or letter 
abilities. 

The investigators suggest that: “...... 
Perhaps the differences varied from grade level 
to grade level because of maturity factors.” 


Donnelly (38) gave a word recognition test 
to 370 first grade children and found that the 
achievement of the girls in word recognition was 
greater than that of the boys. She found the 
greatest differences between the two sexes to 
exist at the end of six months in first grade. 


While the studies mentioned above have 
to do with children in the first grade, many 
other studies of this type have been carried on 
with children in grades beyond the first. Some 
of the investigators at these more advanced 
levels have made use of unselected groups of 
children in the public schools. Others have 
studied groups of reading disability cases. In 
general, all have reached the same conclusion: 
there is a difference between girls and boys in 
reading ability and this difference is in favor 
of the girls. This doesn’t hold true for each in- 
dividual case, of course, but it does hold true for 
the groups examined. Johnson (46) goes so far 
as to conclude from his study that “to reach a 
given level of marks in reading, boys must have 
higher I. Q’s than the girls who reach the same 
level.” 

Durrell (39) sums up the situation very 
well in the following quotation: 

Boys have much more difficulty in reading 
than do girls. In the study of 1130 children us- 
ing Stanford-Binet as the criterion, 20% of the 
boys were retarded in reading, while only 10% 
of the girls were similarly retarded. Among the 
six thousand children given the Durrell-Sul- 
livan Reading Capacity and Achievement Tests, 
18% of the boys were retarded as compared to 
9% of the girls..... Among children brought 
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to the Boston University Educational Clinic for defects occurred more frequently in the group 
study, the ratio of boys to girls is ten to one. of disability cases: disorders of the lymphatic 
Difference in physical, intellectual and system, circulatory disorders, gastrointestinal 
emotional maturation is most frequently given difficulties, and tuberculosis. Monroe and 
as the reason why, on the whole, girls seem to Backus (51) found the following conditions 
be ready for successive levels of development in present in retarded readers: malnutrition with 
reading sooner than boys. Other reasons given underweight or overweight; infected tonsils, 
are that the interests and dispositions of girls adenoids, poor teeth, etc.; glandular dysfunc- 
make them more favorably inclined to learning, tion; asthmatic and allergic conditions; sus- 
that pupils in the elementary schools have wo- ceptibility to colds; after-effects of children’s 
men teachers almost exclusively, that girls are diseases. 
promoted on lower standards than boys, and 


Mention might be made of a few studies 
that there is a need for more reading material 


having to do specifically with glandular trouble. 
which appeals especially to boys. Mateer (49) found that 90 percent of 100 

Regardless of what the reason may be one poor readers indicated pituitary dysfunction; 
practical implication to the teacher is that she Olsen (52) considered a hyperthyroid condi- 
cannot lump together all boys and girls of simi- tion significant; and Robison (55) found 
lar mental ages and expect that all will do that 23 percent of the reading disability cases 
equally well. There will be considerable over- in her group had some endocrine disturbance. 
lapping of course, but she may usually expect 
more boys to need special consideration in read- 
ing than girls. 
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Trichel (65) sums up the situation very 
well in her study of first grade entrants. She 
points out the effects of ill-health not only dur- 

Specific deficiencies, defects and illnesses. ing the initial periods of reading but also later 
Harrell (45) investigated the possibilities of | when she says, 
increased learning taking place as a result of =. glandular disturbances, malnutrition 
increased intake of Vitamin Bl. She used as and disease may be responsible for initial dif- 
her subjects two matched groups ranging from ficulties in learning to read, and may impair 
4 to 20 years of age, following the same diet ¢fficiency for years. 
in an orphange in which the subjects were The general conclusion in regard to this 
meagerly fed. Two mg. of thiamin was added section is that children who are not learning to 
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: daily to the dietary of the experimental group, read as well as they should are apt to have some 
. while each of the subjects in the control group _ physical effects. The extent to which these 
was given a pill of no therapeutic value. The Physical defects directly influence reading suc- 
2 experimental group consistently made higher ess is controversial. It stands to reason, how- 
gains in learning, ranging from 7 percent to €Ver, that the child whose vitality is low be- 
87 percent. In general the thiamin group learned cause of some physical defect or who is suf- 
y more than the control group by about 24 per- fering discomfort from some defect usually will 
cent. not be able to enter into the learning activi- 
. Turning to some studies of remedial cases, ties provided in connection with reading as 
“a Clowes (32) found that nearly one half of the vigorously, attentively or for as long periods 
Mo cases in her clinic were suffering from malnu- of time as the child who is not afflicted with 
he |) trition. Eames (41) investigated the physical SUCH handicaps. 
= defects in 100 cases of poor readers, and 143 Teachers would do well carefully to observe 


unselected cases. He found that the following children who do not evidence readiness for 
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reading up to the level expected of them for 
symptoms of physical deficiencies, defects, or 
illnesses. If such symptoms are in evidence, she 
should see that the child is brought to the at- 
tention of a physician. 


A complete list of symptoms which a 
teacher might observe could be obtained from 
a medical doctor. A few of the more easily dis- 
cernible ones are as follows: bodily tension, 
strained expression, restlessness, hyperactivity, 
nervousness, fatigue, lack of energy, postural” 
slumping, overweight, underweight, frequent 
colds, listlessness, inattention, lack of concen- 
tration while reading. 


Hearing. The incidence of hearing deficien- 
cies among school children is much greater than 
one might suspect unless he has reviewed the 
literature on the subject. In a report titled 
“Determining Readiness for Reading” (31) 
issued by the Board of Education in New York 
City one finds this statement: “Approximately 
5 pupils in every class of 33 have some hearing 
defects.” In Berhens study (22) of 203 first 
grade children she found that “When compari- 
sons in auditory efficiency were made with the 
standard of average hearing prescribed for use 
with the Western Electric No. 6-A Audiometer, 
the experimental group attained an average of 
15 to 25 decibels below this standard.” Fourth 
grade teachers will be especially interested in a 
study made by Laurer. (47) This investigator 
compared the hearing loss of various age-level 
groups from grades 3 to 8 and drew the con- 
clusion that children in the fourth grade showed 
the greatest auditory deficiency. 


Bunch (28), Ciocco (31), and Behrens 
(22) all found that children “tend to hear 
low tones to a higher degree than high tones.” 
This is just one more argument for teachers to 
use low, well-modulated voices. 


Sterling and Bell (60) found that in a 
group of 1,860 children that the over-age 
group showed a higher percentage of hearing 
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loss than the children who were under-age for 
their group and that the efficiency of their 
work had a direct relationship to auditory 
acuity. Warwick's (66) study of 574 hard-of- 
hearing pupils revealed that of this number 
449 had repeated once; 103, twice; 16, three 
times; and 1, six times. While these last two 
studies do not have to do with reading specifi- 
cally, they certainly have reading implications. 
The direct relationship between hearing 
defects and reading achievement has been the 
subject of several studies. One of the most re- 
cent of such studies was conducted by Rossignol 
(56) using as subjects children in the first and 
second grades. This investigator drew the con- 
clusion that: “The relationship between hearing 
acuity and reading performance is significantly 
different from zero.” She states further that: 


The implication to the teacher is that in 
the presentation of material in a reading lesson, 
as well as in other lessons, the hearing acuity is 
a factor affecting their responses; she must be 
certain that the auditory stimuli used are clearly 
presented and she must check to find if they 
have been correctly heard. 

Pugh (54) reports a study which she made 
in appraising the silent reading abilities of 
acoustically handicapped children. She found 
that: 

These pupils scored considerably lower than 
did the hearing children. Retardation was most 
severe in the case of sentence meaning and least 
severe in such skills as alphabetizing and using 
an index. 

Gates and Bond, (44) after studying four 
large classes of first grade children reported 
that “Although correlation with hearing loss 
and final reading achievement was not very 
high, the pupils in the near failing groups 
showed appreciably a greater amount of hear- 
ing loss than did the group as a whole.” In 
studying 64 matched pairs of cases Bond (26) 
found that the mean hearing loss of the good 
reader was 7.1 percent and the mean hearing 
loss of the poor reader was 10.6 percent. The 
difference was statistically significant. 
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The research in regard to hearing defects in 
general tell teachers one thing quite definitely: 
that there are many pupils in the public schools 
who are deficient in hearing. 


Data resulting from the more recent studies 
in regard to specific relationships between hear- 
ing defects and reading reveal that there is a 
relationship. Since these data are not over- 
whelmingly convincing we should probably be 
conservative and draw the same general con- 
clusion which Rossignol (56) drew from her 
one study: “the relationship between hearing 
acuity — and between reading performance 
— are significantly non-chance.” 


From the logical standpoint it would seem 
reasonable to expect that hearing impairment 
might affect reading particularly in the primary 
grades in several different ways. If a child lacks 
auditory acuity or keenness of hearing he may 
not have developed a sufficient vocabulary to 
facilitate beginning reading, or he may have 
acquired faulty pronunciation which in turn 
might be a factor in word recognition. If he 
doesn’t hear well he may mistake one word for 
another and build up wrong associations parti- 
cularly during the early stages of reading in 
which new word symbols are usually introduced 
and read orally from charts or the blackboard. 
Secondly, if he is unable to discriminate be- 
tween sounds that are similar, he may have dif- 
ficulty in recognizing the sounds of phonetic 
elements and in blending them successfully in 
attacking new words. Finally, if his hearing is 
impaired sufficiently so that he does not un- 
derstand all that the teacher is saying in her 
explanations of new techniques and processes in 
developmental reading, or in the statements she 
makes or questions she asks for the purpose of 
giving practice on specfic reading skills, then 


his reading growth might be affected ac- 
cordingly. 


In view of the effect which a hearing im- 
Pairment may have on the comfort and total 
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personality of an individual in addition to the 
possibilities of its effect on reading achieve- 
ment and other learnings, it is certainly advis- 
able for every school to have the hearing of its 
pupils checked in kindergarten or beginning 
first grade and again at intervals throughout 
their school lives. 


The use of an audiometer is the most ac- 
curate method of checking audition. In the 
absence of an audiometer the twenty-foot 
watch-tick test may be given by the school 
nurse or the teacher herself. This serves as a 
first rough screening test of hearing acuity, but 
of course yields no information about specific 
aspects of hearing. 


The keen observation of the teacher often 
leads to the detection of a child with a hearing 
defect. Every teacher should be alert to such 
symptoms as: holding the head in a peculiar 
position; turning one ear toward you when 
listening, asking to have questions or directions 
repeated, unnatural tone of voice, incorrect pro- 
nunciation, earache, frequent colds. 


Some cases of hearing impairment can be 
remedied by otologists and physicians; others 
cannot. It is important that the teacher exert her 
efferts to get all such cases before one qualified 
to decide upon the nature of the defect and 
to. provide therapeutic measures. For those 
children whose hearing cannot be improved 
she may make several adjustments. She may 
seat the child in the front of the room near the 
spot in which she most frequently stands or 
sits. She can give consideration to the side on 
which he can hear the better in case the de- 
ficiency is localized or more acute in one ear. 
She can at all times take care to use distinct 
enunciation in her own speaking, and to talk in 
clear well-modulated tones rather than in a 
shrill, high-pitched voice. 


Vision. Vision has been the subject of much 
investigation at all levels, including the be- 
ginning reading stage. 
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Some authorities contend that vital changes 
occur in the vision of children at the first grade 
level. They tell us that the muscles and nerves 
of the eyes are still immature, and that the 
tissues of the eyes are now plastic and easily 
molded. For these reasons we must take great 
care in the eye-requirements which we place 
upon first-grade children, and in the assistance 
that we give in teaching them to care for their 
eyes. 


Dean (35) found that 22 percent of 116 
first grade children had visual defects, but that 
little correlation was found to warrant predic- 
tion of success or failure on the basis of these 
defects. On the other hand, Bremer (27) in 
her investigation of kindergarten children drew 
the conclusions that defective vision prevented 
correct concepts of words; and, that “normal 
vision or defective vision corrected with glasses 
was found to be a significant physical factor in 
aiding reading readiness.” 


Several investigations having to do with 
the relationship of vision to reading achieve- 
ment are as contradictory as these two. When 
we begin to examine studies that have to do 
with specific aspects of vision, however, we 
are more likely to be in a position to draw some 
general conclusions which are of service in 
guiding classroom practice. 


Hyperopia or far-sightedness is a defect 
which seems to have rather definite implications 
for teachers of reading. In a study of 194 first 
grade entrants, Betts (23) found thirty-eight 
percent who were unquestionably far-sighted. 
Cole (33) reports that among all children of 
school age, about 60 percent are far-sighted. 
Several other investigators (24, 41, 42, 63) 
have conducted studies of visual defects at 
various levels including high school and college. 
All of them have found a higher percentage of 
hyperopia (far-sightedness) among poor read- 
ers. These investigations definitely point to the 
possibility that hyperopia may interfere with an 
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individual’s reading success im later grades as 
well as at the beginning reading stage. 


On the other hand, these same investigators 
(24, 41, 42, 63) have found that myopia (near- 
sightedness) occurs more frequently in good 
readers at the various levels than in poor read- 
ers. The results of these studies might lead to 
the conclusion that myopia could even be an 
asset to reading achievement. 


Astigmatism is another type of visual defect 
which has been investigated in its relationship 
to reading. One finds much disagreement in 
results of studies having to do with this defect. 
Swanson and Tiffin, (62) and Stromberg (61) 
found no significant difference in the amount 
of astigmatism present in good and poor 
readers. Betts, (23) however, found that 90 
percent of remedial cases which he had ex- 
amined had faulty binocular co-ordination and 
astigmatism. He thinks that when astigmatism 
does appear in a reading disability case in a 
severe degree that it may be a serious handicap. 
Betts (23) also found that among 183 first- 
grade entrants, 67 had astigmatism in both eyes, 
25 in the right eye, and 12 in the left eye. 
Eames (41) found fewer cases of astigmatism 
among reading disability cases than good 
readers. When a reading disability case did 
have astigmatism, Eames said it usually was 
severe. 


From these contradictory studies it would 
seem that we are not justified in associating 
astigmatism with poor reading. In individual 
cases, however, and especially in reading dis- 
ability cases in which astigmatism is severe, it 
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Fusion is a function of vision which some 
investigators have studied. In an investigation 
that Betts (23) conducted he found that 14 
percent of 194 entrants lacked normal fusion. 
Several other investigators (41, 63, 69) at more 
advanced levels have found higher numbers of 
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low fusion cases among poor readers than good 
readers. One of these investigators (41) be- 
lieves that low fusion affects reading in several 
different ways. He says that this condition 
“produces confusions, mixing letters and small 
words, jumbling of words, loss of place, and 
some inability to follow lines across the page.” 


What does all of this mean to teachers of 
reading? A summary of implications will be 
given in the paragraphs below. 


Many children both good and poor readers 
at all levels are not ready to read as comfortably 
as they should because of eye defects. 


Vision defects may stand in the way of a 
pupil achieving what we think he should be 
ready to achieve in reading at any given level. 


All children should be checked for visual 
defects upon entrance to the first grade, or at 
the end of the preceding kindergarten year. 
Those who appear to have some special dif- 
ficulty should be referred to a reliable eye- 
doctor. 


Teachers at all levels should observe their 
pupils carefully for indications of eye-trouble. 
Some indications to look for are: watery eyes, 
widely dilated pupils, red or granulated lids, 
blinking or twitching lids, frowning, holding 
book too close, holding head on one side. Chil- 
dren showing such indications should be ex- 
amined and if a deficiency is found it should 
be remedied. 


The first grade teacher knowing that a 
large percent of her pupils are probably far- 
sighted at their stage of development, will con- 
fine the most of their reading work at the very 
beginning to charts, blackboard, and cards on 
which the words are printed in large bold 
letters. When pre-primers are introduced she 
will not require them to read from the book for 
a very long period at one time. Better to have 
them read two or three lines; look up and dis- 
Cuss; read two or three more lines; look up and 
discuss, etc. 
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If the teacher knows that a child has myopia 
she will seat him close to the blackboard or 
chart when the content of the reading lesson 
is written on one of these mediums. 


If a pupil above first grade level mixes 
letters and small words, jumbles words, loses 
his place, and has difficulty in following lines 
across the page, don’t be too hasty to scold 
him for carelessness. It may be that he has not 
reached that stage of maturation in reading in 
which such difficulties should naturally dis- 
appear; or it may be that he has a deficiency in 
eye fusion. If you suspect that it might be the 
latter, have his vision checked and find out. 
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EDUCATION AND THE MASS MEDIA 
OF COMMUNICATION* 


Introduction 

The lag in education has been accounted 
for in various ways. One explanation lies in the 
“heritage concept” of education. We are so con- 
cerned with the past that we have little time for 
the study of the present. Another contributing 
factor is the persistence of organized patterns 
of learning and established procedures. Thus we 
commit ourselves, both in subject matter and 
method, to what has been. A practical impedi- 
ment in the modernization of school programs 
has been the lack of educational tools adapted 
to school use. Traditionally books have been 
the tools of teaching and learning. For many 
years the ringing of the morning school bell 
was the signal to “take up books’—an ex- 
pression that still prevails in some sections of 
the country. Reading and recitation have been, 
in the main, the ritual of school practice. 


But as the problem of pupil learning has be- 
come the subject of psychological study, we 
have accumulated convincing data to show that 
the dest learning (that is, learning which lasts 
and which functions in use) results from active 
experience, and varied experience, rather than 
from passive assimilation and recitation of fact. 
This extension of pupil experience has been ac- 
complished in some measure through the use 
of maps, globes, structural models, and labora- 
tory materials in science. Also, as education has 
taken cognizance of community problems and 
community interests, some emancipation from 
books has been achieved by utilizing com- 
munity resources as aids to learning. These ex- 
pansions of the school program are reflections 
of a broadened concept of education which in- 
sists that subject matter must be life-related, 
that the school must be identified with society 
instead of divorced from it. 


The various chapters of this bulletin deal 
with the utilization of modern communication- 
al media as aids to instruction and learning. 
Whether the utilization be in connection with 
courses in English or other areas of study is not, 
at the moment, a matter of primary concern. 
The logical assumption is that in al) areas learn- 
ing will be strengthened by intensifying experi- 
ence and multiplying the media for the com- 
munication of thoughts, ideas, and impressions. 
Since English deals with communicational skills, 
one might suppose that the English curriculum 
would be prompt to respond to the social and 
technological advances in modern communica- 
tional practice. But in the past half century, 
which has been the most productive period in 
the world’s history in science and invention, 
surprisingly little progress. has been made in 
adapting the products of science to the pro- 
cesses of education. It is true that there is a 
sparse offering of educational films—sparse in 
comparison with the total production of films 
on a commercial basis. Some excellent radio re- 
cordings in special fields are available. There 
is a fairly abundant supply of good music re- 
cords. Occasional “hook-ups” are reported be- 
tween the schools and local radio stations. Some 
colleges and universities have their own broad- 
casting centers or arrange for “time” with a 
neighboring station. But many, if not most, of 


these services are commercial or promotional in 
nature. They illustrate possibilities rather than 
perfected programs adapted to specific needs. 
The showing of a film, for example, is too often 


‘This is the first of a series of articles on the 
role of mass communication media in general 
education which will appear in Elementary 
English this spring. The entire series will be 
reprinted in a pamphlet published by the Na- 
tional Conference on Research in English, and 
distributed by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 
21, Illiniois. 







































































































an adventure in entertainment (or a “build- 
up” for the local theater) rather than a planned 
educational experience. 





Planning: here lies the key to better use of 
instructional materials. And the planning must 
be of three sorts. First in order is the develop- 
ment of a larger store of appropriate materials 
adapted to specific needs and purposes. A 
moving picture which happens to have its 
setting in Colorado in 1890 is not necessarily 
a good educational film for a unit of study in 
Our Western Expansion. Second, there must 
be planning with respect to the way in which 
the mew experience is to be utilized. What 
preparation is needed? What emphases are to 
be stressed? What follow-up activities are 
needed to fix the new learning and relate it to 
the objectives of the unit? Third, there must 


be some effective re-planning in connection 


with the problem of scheduling and distributing 
in order to bridge the gap between the teacher 
and potential teaching aids and materials. 


A word about the last of these three needs 
—the problem of distribution. The function of 
the library has long been recognized as an edu- 
cational function. In spite of the fact that some 
librarians still look upon books as something 
to be guarded rather than used, most library 
| programs (particularly in schools) are service 
programs. Is it not logical that, as the materials 
of learning expand, the services and resources 
of the library should expand? When the tools 
of learning were restricted to books, the library 
was largely a “place of books”—with perhaps 
a few selected magazines and newspapers. But 
as audio-visual materials are accumulated, they 
too must be made easily available—with a 
minimum demand on teacher time and a mini- 
mum of delay in supplying the requested ma- 
terials. Since the library is already a functioning 
Organization, serving the curricular needs of 
the various departments, it would appear to be 
the logical administrative unit through which 
J additional aids should be channeled. But what- 
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ever the answer may be, it is essential, for 
timely and effective use, that all types of ap- 
proved teaching materials (including films, 
slides, recordings, etc.) be made readily ac- 
cessible. 


The studies reported in this bulletin point 
the way toward an enlargement of pupil experi- 
ence through the utilization of such communi- 
cational media as newspapers and magazines, 
film ‘Strips and motion pictures, radio, and 
phonographic transcription (or recordings). 
They will undoubtedly suggest the need for 
further studies in exploring the possibilities of 
these media in linking in-school and out-of- 
school experience. They will also suggest the 
need of more effective mass planning and mass 
action, on the part of educational groups, in 
smoothing the way for wider and wiser use of 
modern materials and modern technological 
aids in teaching. 

Roy Ivan Johnson 
Professor of Education 
University of Denver 


TELEVISION AND ITS EDUCATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


The advent of television portends profound 
changes in our civilization. A new evaluation 
of educational uses of all methods of com- 
munication is required, resting on an aware- 
ness of the potential and the problems pre- 
sented in TV (as we may hereafter call tele- 
vision). Predictions about so new an art must 
be handled with due respect to rather wide 
margins of possible error. Within these limits 
(identified by words such as “about,” “prob- 
ably,” and “in the order of”), this article at- 
tempts to predict the shape, size, and rate of 
growth of this new medium. It then tries to 
sketch TV’s implications on three levels. The 
first of these levels already has been established 
through the overtures made by TV equipment 
manufacturers to schools for experimentation 
in pupil participation in TV at the producing 
and receiving ends. It may be described as the 
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“school-industry cooperation” level. The second 
level is the possibility of operation by the 
schools of their own facilities both for produc- 
tion and reception. It may be termed the 
“school operation” level. The third level con- 
sists of the implications of TV for broader 
issues of educational policy. For example, it 
is suggested that the development in the pupil 
of the habit of critical discrimination towards 
the fare offered by the TV and radio is a “must” 
for the schools of a democracy no whit less 
urgent than the need to develop a similar habit 
with respect to literature. For example again, it 
is suggested that the eventual habituation of 
most of the population to viewing TV for an 
average of three or more hours a day may, un- 
less offset by the influence of the schools, work 
against the growth of integrated personalities 
and may impair the effectiveness of local in- 
stitutions in performing their functions. 


The Prospect for Television 

Today, 94 TV stations in 54 cities make TV 
available to about 53 million people living in 
these metropolitan areas, and to about 22 mil- 
lion more who live outside them, but within 
the service range of the stations. This represents 
rapid growth since the first of 1948 when there 
were only 19 stations on the air. We may ex- 
pect the 94 stations to increase to more than 
100 by the end of 1949. 

There are now about 3.2 million TV sets 
in use. In the past 12 months the number in use 
has multiplied about five times; in less than 
two years, more than ten times. It is obvious 
that we are living through the turbulent birth- 
period of a major art form and industry. 

The present users of TV, like the stations 
serving them, are in the heaviest concentrations 
of population. Thus, 16—about one-third of 
the total—of the communities with TV are 
located in Atlantic Coast States north of the 
Potomac River. Another sixteen. ...are in the 
North Central States. Nine are in the South 
Central States, seven are in the South Atlantic 


States, four on the Pacific Coast, and two in the 
Mountain States. There is now TV service in 
32 states. While it may be assumed that the 
reader will be aware of the present existence of 
TV stations in his own community, it may be 
useful to list the communities which have con- 
struction under way on TV stations and which 
may be expected to have service within the next 
few months: 

Ames, lowa 

Binghampton, N. Y. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Lansing, Michigan 

Nashville, Tennessee 

Norfolk, Virginia 

Portland, Oregon 

Riverside, California 

St. Petersburg, Florida 

San Antonio, Texas 

Utica-Rome, N. Y. 

At present TV makes service available to § 
somewhat less than half of the population. | 
Fortunately, the future prospects for TV are not 
limited to the 66 communities now or very § 
shortly to be served. To understand the longer 
prospect, however, requires consideration of 
technical problems. 


The Public Interest in the Technical 
Base of Television 
TV, like all uses of the radio, is an applica- 
tion of an electronic art to the use of the radio § 
spectrum. In the United States, according to} 
national policy, well-settled for several decades, 9 
the wse “in the public interest, convenience and J 
necessity,” but not the ownership of radioj 
channels is periodically granted to citizens J 
These periodic grants, called licenses, are issued 
by the people of the United States (the owners} 
of the radio spectrum) through a public agency 
(now the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion). This agency operates under a policy, 
adopted on behalf of the American people byf 
the Congress, of regulating radio communica-f 
tion “so as to make available, so far as possible,} 
to all the people of the United States” the best 
possible service in the public interest. Prior to 
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licensing the use of radio channels for com- 
mercial use, the Commission must determine 
the best technique for performing the type of 
service in question. This determination of en- 
gineering standards, subsequently used by all 
equipment manufacturers and broadcasters, is 
necessary if we are to have standardization in 
equipment performance. The second prelimi- 
nary to actual licensing is the determination by 
the Commission of an allocation plan—a geo- 
graphic spacing of station assignments— 
designed for the best use of the available 
channels. This determination must take account 
of the concentration of the population in certain 
small areas (especially the heavy concentration 
in New England and Middle Atlantic States) 
and the interference which will be created by 
stations Operating on the same channel, and on 
adjacent channels. 


Shortly after the War, the Commission, after 
consideration of the possibilities of the arts of 
broadcasting black and white and color TV, 
determined engineering standards and an al- 
location plan for black and white TV. That pro- 
ceeding established standards for black and 
white TV in the 12 “low band” channels be- 
tween 54 and 216 megacycles. It also allocated 
the available assignments for about 400 stations 
in some 140 metropolitan areas. The Com- 
mission recognized that these channels would 
not provide service to the whole population, but 
in the light of the importance of other uses for 
channel space below 216 megacycles—for FM, 
for international radio-telegraph, for aeronauti- 
cal radio, and for mobile radio-telephone—it 
could not make more channels available for 
TV in that portion of the spectrum. Instead it 
set aside a large amount of spectrum space in 
the “high band” for experimentation in TV.* 


“Each of the 12 channels is 6 megacycles wide. 
Other services were assigned some of the space 
between 54 and 216 mc. This area has become 
known as the “low band” for TV, a “band” being 
a number of channels assigned for a particular 
radio service. 
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By 1948, ic was apparent that the rapid 
growth of the TV industry would shortly re- 
quire the “opening up” of more TV channels 
than the 12 already assigned in the “low band.” 
Moreover, interference experienced by the new 
stations in that band proved to be more serious 
than had been expected by either the industry or 
the FCC when the 1946 allocation plan was 
adopted. Consequently, the FCC in September 
1948 “froze” the process of granting new TV 
construction permits and committees of in- 
dustry and government engineeers proceeded to 
study the problem of how to find space for more 
TV stations. While these studies were under- 
way, Congressional concern was expressed over 
the possibility that the Commission might again 
defer commercial authorization of color TV. 
Questions were raised publicly as to the role of 
patents and equipment manufacturers’ influence 
in the FCC’s decision in favor of black and 
white TV in 1946. As a result, demonstrations 
of the progress made in developing the art of 
color TV were held for FCC and Congressional 
observers. The studies of the engineering com- 
mittees were directed explicitly to the complex 
and controversial issues presented by color and 
the allocation of the “high band” spectrum space. 
On September 26, 1949, public hearings were 
begun by the FCC to consider these issues. This 
proceeding will last for months, although de- 
cisions on some of the issues may be reached 
before the entire hearing is concluded. Out of 
the hearing may come: (1) an adjustment of 
the “low band” standards permitting an end to 
the freeze, and the accommodation of between 
100 and 400 TV stations within this band; 
(2) a determination of color or black and white 
TV standards for the “high band” which will be 
compatible with those in the “low band” (i.e. 


*The “high band” for TV consists of the space 
between 475 and 890 megacycles. Experimenta- 
tion in this band was thought of in terms of de- 
veloping either higher definition black and 
white TV or color TV, and exploring the equip- 
ment and wave propagation peculiarities of 
that portion of the spectrum. 
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permit reception of signals from both bands by 
sets equipped with adapting equipment). Mean- 
while, until the Commission acts to end it, the 
“freeze” will still prevent any of the 313 ap- 
plications caught in it in September 1948 from 
becoming active stations. It is obvious that 
the pressures on the FCC for a resolution of the 
issues of the hearing and the early lifting of 
the freeze will be powerful. 


Commercial TV Programming 

The technical factors, discussed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, set the approximate limits 
on the shape, size, and rate of growth of TV. A 
more substantial appraisal of its prospects, how- 
ever, rests On an appreciation of its cost, its 
method of support, the character of its service, 
and its effects. 


The cost of TV is high. This is TV’s most 
outstanding characteristic. The minimum in- 
vestment required to start a full-fledged TV 
station is in the order of $400,000—about three 
times the investment of existing AM stations. 
Operating costs for 14 TV stations in 1948 
averaged more than $500,000 apiece—again 
about three times the average for the AM sta- 
tions. These cost figures for TV reflect opera- 
tions on a full basis, with studio facilities, 
film equipment, field pick-up equipment, etc. 
Institutions, however, may consider entering 
TV on a less ambitious basis, as will be ex- 
plained later. The high cost of TV is a result 
of several factors. Construction costs are high: 
TV studio programs require expensive and spac- 
ious production and rehearsal rooms with much 
costly lighting equipment. Video and motion 
picture equipment is expensive. Antennas, too, 
come high, both in elevation and in cost. Opera- 
ting costs are high because of the numerous 
skills required in the TV labor force. One non- 
network TV station in New York, for example, 
after a recent reduction in staff, finds itself with 
155 employees, in contrast to which the average 
AM radio station in 1947 had 23 employees. 
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The difference is due to the fact that TV is 
an art which is a little like three other art forms 
—movies, radio, and the stage—and yet is 
unlike all of them. Until the unique TV art 
emerges with its own occupational skills and 
an experienced labor force, it must remain ex- 
traordinarily expensive. After that it may merely 
be expensive. 


The method of self-support of TV is de- 
veloping along radio lines: advertiser sponsor- 
ship.* Presently more than 1500 advertisers are 
using TV, many of whom were not previously 
radio advertisers. So effective is TV reported 


to be as a selling force (i.e. demonstrating the | 


product or service, as well as representing it in 
Static pictures—as in printed media—or in 
sound...as in radio), that currently it even 
gives rise to speculation as to its ultimate effect 





} 


on other methods of marketing goods. At pre- | 


sent, in a commercially experimental phase, 
TV stations under the pressure of high costs 
are looking hard for sponsors. Their tendency 
will be to sell as many program hours as pos- 
sible, for as high rates as possible. Almost all 
TV stations are now losing money, heavily. 
Even though by 1950 a substantial number of 
TV stations will be “in the black,” this pressure 
to sell time will not lessen, for the growing 


ae: 


number of TV stations will serve to keep it | 


high. 


The character of TV program service is 7 


being shaped primarily by this commerical in- 
terest in its maximum effectiveness as a selling 
tool. Program material is selected with this as 
the controlling consideration from four possible 
sources: networks, film, studios, and remote 
pick-ups of events, sports, etc. The sponsored 
TV program fare’ added up this way in June: 
Sports programs amounted to 29 percent of the 
total programs—the largest single type. All 
*Although one prominent radio equipment 
manufacturer, Zenith, is experimenting with 
“phonevision,” a method of delivering TV ser- 
vice over telephone wires which rests on viewer 
payments directly to the TV station. 
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» in all probability. 


sports are NOW successfully televised, with box- 
ing, wrestling, and baseball leading in popu- 
larity. In October, 1949, for the first time, an 
advertiser paid organized baseball more for the 
privilege of putting the World Series on TV 
than on aural radio. “Variety” programs were 
second in volume (24 percent) and “children’s” 
programs were third (11 percent). As examples 
of the high cost of TV, it is noted that the Mil- 
ton Berle slap-stick variety show is reported to 
cost $20,000 per week to produce, and Philco 
is said to spend more than $15,000 a week on 
its weekly “theatre” program. The remaining 
36 percent of the program fare was divided 
between “dramatic,” “musical,” “news,” 
nouncements,” “educational,” “women’s” “au- 
dience participation,” “quiz,” and “miscellan- 
eous.” The extent of the direct commercial in- 
fluence on TV programs may be indicated by 
the fact that in this typical week 41 hours of 
programs were reported as “educational,” or 3 
percent of the total. In contrast, while all spon- 
sored programs contain their own commercial 
messages, an additional 49 hours were devoted 
to programs which purported to be nothing 
more than commercial announcements.° 


“an- 


The commercial influence on program con- 
tent even goes so far as to lead the broadcasters 
“strongly” to oppose a proposal tentatively ad- 
vanced by the staff of the FCC that statistics 
should be reported by TV stations to the FCC 
on the total amount of their program time 
which is sponsored (as against sustaining), on 
the total amount of their program time which is 
locally produced (as against network and film), 
and on the number of their spot announce- 


| ments.’ While seeking to deny the licensing 


agency information on TV programs, TV sta- 
tions have been unwilling thus far to establish 


‘The data on sponsored program time is col- 
lected by a commercial research organization. 
No information is publicly available as to the 
extent of sustaining program time. It is re- 
latively a small part of total TV program time, 
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for their own guidance any “code of ethics.”* 
The content of TV programs is thus governed 
by the policies of advertisers, stations, and net- 
works, in the absence of both general standards 
and any review by a public agency. 


The effects of TV might well be considered 
on two levels. In the first place, TV will change 
the structure of the so-called “mass media” of 
communication. In the second place, it will have 
powerful, but as yet not precisely predictable 
effects on the behavior, attitudes and person- 


alities of the American people, particularly chil- 
dren. 


Effects of TV 

Let us consider TV’s effects on the “mass 
media.” How soon TV will affect your com- 
munity will depend primarily on where you are. 
As we have seen, the technical and economic as- 
pects of TV will lead to its concentration in 
metropolitan areas in the next few years. In 
rural areas and small towns north of the Mason 
and Dixon line and east of the Mississippi, TV 
service will be generously available from the 
numerous metropolitan areas, and its effects 
will be like those in the large cities. For the 
rural and small town population of the re- 
mainder of the country, however, radio service 
will continue to consist for the most part of 


"Broadcasting Magazine, August 22, 1949, p. 44. 
*“A plan to extend the so-called Blue Book 
standards of radio programming to the field of 
television has been initiated at staff level at the 
FCC. The proposal was explored at length last 
Monday at a meeting of the Broadcasting Com- 
mittee of the Advisory Council on Federal Re- 
ports, which strongly opposed the plan and 
urged that it be delayed at least two years. The 
proposal had been referred to the Bureau of the 
Budget pursuant to established procedures 
governing issuance of new questionnaires, pre- 
paratory to Commission consideration.” Broad- 
casting Magazine, September 19, 1949, p. 48. 

“The Television Broadcasters Association an- 
nounced in October 1948 that “it is not possible 
or even desirable to attempt at this stage to 
formulate standards of practice.” Broadcasting, 
November 8, 1948, p. 66. 
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AM and FM programs. This is the outlook for 
the next three to five years, with the speed of 
the changes being affected most by either the 
continuation of very high levels of employment, 
or by depressed business conditions. Beyond the 
next five years, the outlook is for a further ex- 
tension of TV service to smaller and more re- 
mote centers of population, and a corresponding 
decline in AM radio (with offsetting increases 
in FM radio in areas where the coverage areas 
of FM frequency assignments will give it de- 
cisive advantages over AM). 


In considering the effects of TV (where it is 
available) on other media, it is important to 
remember, as one thoughtful industry re- 
searcher points out, that “we must not confuse 
the attention which the infant commands with 
his fuure adult role in the family.” The many 
studies showing spectacular effects on the uses 
of leisure must be interpreted as indicative, 
but not predictive, of the changes TV will ef- 
fect. Radio is hardest hit. Almost all (roughly 
nine out of ten) TV owners listen less to radio 
because of TV. Average TV viewing is in the 
order of 4 hours per day...slightly higher 
than average radio listening for non-TV fam- 
ilies. The residual radio listening for TV fam- 
ilies appears mostly to consist of news and music. 
Movies are affected next most severely. While 
the magnitude of the diversion is estimated dif- 
ferently, numerous studies agree in finding that 
those who have TV sets attend movies less fre- 
quently and that most of the people so affected 
are young people who formerly went to the 
movies most frequently. Reading ranks third in 
the order of activities affected by TV, with 
the reading of books apparently being affected 
most, magazines next, and newspapers least. 


Apart from its effect on the “mass media,” 
TV significantly affects other important uses 
of leisure. Negatively affected are conversation 
and visiting (other than for the purpose of 
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watching TV), phonograph use, legitimate 
theatres, dining out, attendance at commercial 
entertainment and recreation outside the home, 
participation in recreational activities outside 
the home (sports), and inside the home (hob- 
bies). A significant increase is noted, on the 
other hand, in the extent to which the home be- 
comes the center for the family and its friends, 
for the purpose of watching TV. 


A discussion of the effects of TV would not 
be complete without some indication of what 
the “expert” crystal gazers see. Chairman Coy, 
of the FCC, says: 


Eventually there will be one or more tele- 
vision sets in every one of the 39,000,000 
homes in America..... I foresee the day 
when television will be the most powerful 
instrument of communication ever devised, 
the most universal and most effective pur- 
veyor of education, information, culture, 
and entertainment.° 


Mr. James D. Shouse, President of the Cros- 
ley Broadcasting Corporation, says: 
Within five years it is entirely conceiv- 
able that television will become an integral 
part of the lives of 20 to 30 million fam- 
ilies.... the influence upon their daily 
habits, their thinking and their concepts 
and philosophies will be severe... .so 
severe, indeed, as to be literally revolu- 
tionary.*° 


Thus far our evaluation of the effects of TV 
has been limited to the more easily determined 
effects on such behavior as radio listening, 
reading, and the like. Before considering the 
implications TV has with respect to the attitudes 
and personalities of the American people, how- 
ever, we should discuss the organizational and 
operational implications of TV for American 
educational institutions. 


*Address to the Theatre Owners of America, 
Chicago, September 25, 1948. 

**Address to the National Editorial Association, 
Chicago, Broadcasting, November 22, 1948, 
p. 29. 
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The Educational Implications 
of Television 
School-Industry Cooperation. In glamorous 
fashion the opportunities of “school-industry” 
cooperation will increasingly be presented to 
educators by commercial TV stations. A similar 


~ §} approach will come from equipment manufac- 


turers wanting to sell equipment. What should 
© one tell them? There is no universal answer pos- 
sible. The answer will depend on the local situa- 
tion. It will be determined in the light of the 
local facilities in both school and community, 
by local needs, by local policy-makers on 
) matters of curricula, by local educational 
objectives, and by local educational budgets. 
) Granting all this, it may be helpful to consider 
) just what is being offered. 


A number of examples of school-industry 
\ cooperation on TV have already received much 
} attention. Since 1947, cooperative programming 
involving Philadelphia TV stations, two equip- 
) ment manufacturers (RCA and Philco), and 
§ the local public school system has been under 
) way. In 1948-49, 2500 pupils from 145 schools 
} took part in 210 telecasts, of which 90 were in- 
tended for in-school use, and the remainder 
» were frankly designed for public relations. In 
| January 1949, The National Broadcasting Com- 
| pany, the Boards of Education of New York 
b City, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and the Na- 
tional Education Association announced a plan 
for the production of a series of telecasts (in- 
} cluding the “Little Theater”—a series of plays 
} adapted from children’s literature) for pre-high 
school children, to be presented over the full 
NBC-TV network. In a number of places TV 
| teceivers have also been taken into school 
| auditoriums so that important special events 
| —such as the 1949 Inaugural—might be 
| viewed by the pupils. 


| Arrangements such as the first two referred 
| to in the preceding paragraph offer two ob- 


vious advantages. There is the valuable op- 
portunity to get experience in the planning 
and production of informational or instructional 
programs via TV. There is also the opportunity 
of getting a “free ride” on a venture which can 
build public relations for the schools (and, let 
educators not overlook, for the commercial TV 
stations as well). Educators should be encour- 
aged to experiment with TV. However, wise 
educators will formulate their plans for such ex- 
periments with their eyes open to the problems 
involved. If the public relations purpose is the 
sole object in view, then the problems are rel- 
atively simple and superficial; the best showcase 
items in the school system will be attractively 
packaged for TV showing. But if the educator is 
seriously concerned (as he should be) with the 
pedagogic aspects of TV, the problems con- 
fronting him will be many and serious. How to 
program most effectively for out-of-school 
viewers is a practical problem on which he can 
as yet look for no help from the learning- 
theorists. But he may be sure that the programs 
which would be most effective for such viewers, 
under low or Uncertain attention conditions, 
will most likely be quite different from the 
programs best suited to in-school use. 


For in-school programs, scheduling periods 
and telecasts so that they fit into the school day 
smoothly is an obvious problem. Another, pecul- 
iar to TV, is suggested by a University of Wash- 
ington educator: 


If schools rely solely on commercial out- 
lets for educational television, considerable 
supervision and caution must be exercised. 
This too will be difficult. The ‘now or 
never’ characteristic common to television 
live programs (common also to most radio 
programs) makes prior-to-broadcast ap- 
praisal of educational worthwhileness al- 
most out of the question.*? 


“Brown, James W., Supervisor, Instructional 
Materials Center, U. of Washington, in Edz- 
cational Screen, March, 1949, p. 107. 
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A California educator also warns of: 


...the difficult and subtle problem of 
getting telecasters to include material... 
having instructional value.** 


Here the problem tends to arise from the TV 
station’s understandable concern to get and to 
hold a maximum audience. For this reason, sta- 
tions will be chary of programs of doubtful at- 
tractiveness to the general viewer. Yet from 
the standpoint of the teacher, the best use of TV 
may be to supplement other educational activi- 
ties. 

During the glamorous period when TV 
equipment is being loaned freely by manufac- 
turers or stations to schools, the problem of cost 
is somewhat obscured. However, a long-run 
program of cooperation must reckon with this 
factor. As compared with getting into TV on 
either the wired-system or the full station basis, 
the cost of buying TV sets for installation in 
school plant looks modest. It is currently esti- 
mated that to equip 100 rooms with large-screen 
receivers would cost in the neighborhood of 
$80,000."* The cost per pupil-viewing-hour, 
however, would be relatively high as compared 
with costs on the other bases, because of the 
sporadic and light use which would be made of 
the equipment. For either in-school or out-of- 
school proposals for school-industry cooperation, 
however, yet another cost element is to be con- 
sidered. This is the cost of personnel used in 
program production, and related operating costs 
for sets, costumes, etc. Experience thus far indi- 
cates the need for assigning at least one person 
full-time to cooperate in the development of 
**Noel, Francis, Division of Audio-Visual Edu- 


cation, California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Educational Screen, March, 1949, p. 110. 


‘**So fast do the economics of TV equipment 
manufacturing change that all cost estimates 
made in this article are likely to be obsolete be- 
fore the article reaches its readers. The estimates 
here used should therefore be taken as illustra- 
tive, subject to checking with equipment 
manufacturers for later figures which will be 
available in 1950 and after. 


even two fifteen-minute programs per week. 
There is the additional cost in time of teachers 
and adminisrators diverted from other activities 
to this one. 


Possibly the most serious limitation on 
school-industry ventures arises from the uncer- 
tainty in their future continuation. Educators 
familiar with the history of school program- 
producing efforts in the early days of AM radio 
will readily understand this problem. In the 
early years of a new phase of the broadcast in- 
dustry, stations usually have a surplus of pro- 
gram time and a shortage of revenue-producing 
customers. Under these conditions, sustaining 
or public service programs are a cost item to 
the stations. Programs produced in cooperation 
with schools may cost the stations less than their 
own programming efforts (though this is not al- 
ways the fact). Moreover, at such times the pub- 
lic relations value of such programs in popu- 
larizing the new service and the station in the 
community is very great. When the infancy of 
the industry is past, this situation tends to 
change. Advertisers are then generally willing 
to buy more time and perhaps pay the stations 
for producing the commercial programs too. | 
Unpalatable as this situation may be, it appears, 
on the basis of past experience, likely to be re- 
peated in the case of TV. Schools would be well F 
advised therefore to obtain specific commit- § 


ments as to the future duration of their pro- | 
grams at specific times of the day, before com- J 
mitting extensive resources to such ventures. 


School Operation. School systems should 
consider several possibilities for using a TV 
system in which they own and control the trans- 
miting end, as well as receivers in the school 
plant. The first of these is the operation of TV 
studios connected by wire with receivers in the 
school plant; this would not entail broadcasting 
the programs to the general public, except by 
relay through a commercial TV station. The 
second is the actual operation of a TV station 
by the school system. 
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The first of these alternatives, the wired, 
or “closed circuit” TV system, has many ad- 
vantages of cost and utility over either the co- 
operative or the full station operation. Tech- 
nically, it would consist of studios (with TV 
cameras, film equipment, and a master receiver 
for the pickup of TV programs from com- 
mercial stations), control equipment, a wiring 
system connecting studios and receivers (which 
may be either built or rented from the tele- 
phone company), and the receivers themselves. 
By the addition of a micro-wave transmitter, 
school programs could be supplied on occasion 
to commercial TV stations and from there 
broadcast to the general viewing public. Recent 
industry data indicate that such an installation 
with classroom receivers in 20 rooms in each of 
5 schools could be installed now for a total 
cost of about $100,000, exclusive of the rental 
) of the wire circuits. The receivers covered in 
this estimate are conventional home-type re- 
ceivers; not the large screen size most useful 
§ in classrooms. To the investment represented 
above, of course, would be added the operating 
costs of programming the station, for which per- 
| haps more than $100,000 should be allowed. 


The wired system is thus more costly than 
the cooperative system, but considerably cheaper 
= than the TV broadcast station. It has one im- 
} portant additional advantage as compared with 


- |} the TV station: the fact that it requires no fre- 
- |} quency assignment and hence may be installed 


) in a city where all TV frequencies are already 
taken up. Its principal disadvantage is the fact 
that its assured audience is limited to the 
schools in which it is installed; for access to the 
general viewing audience it is dependent on 
the program plans of the commercial TV sta- 
tions, and on the use of the necessary relay 
= equipment. 


In urging careful consideration of the pos- 
sibilities of the wired system, one is raising the 
issue of the pedagogic value of TV as against 
other instructional techniques. It should be 


noted, therefore, that it is not yet possible to 
compare precisely the effectiveness of com- 
municating a given item of information to the 
same person by means of TV, aural radio, mo- 
tion pictures, film strips, and by lectures, dis- 
cussions, etc., in congregate assembly. Educa- 
tional media range from chalk and blackboard 
to TV. Most of these media have proven their 
educational value for specific purposes. As the 
report of the Seminar on Educational Broad- 
Casting put it: 


The issue of when and where TV, fac- 
simile, and FM are added to, replace or 
implement existing facilities must resolve 
itself into a calculation of the advantages 
of the new installation as against its cost. 
In principle, the choice should be of that 
medium or combination of media which 
best fits (a) the size and character and 
needs of the audience, (b) the character 
and quantity of material to be com- 
municated, and (c) the skills and plan of 
the broadcaster.** 
This issue of methods, naturally, must be settled 
locally. The point here is merely to urge that the 
choice be made consciously and after fair eval- 
uation of the alternative techniques. 


The second alternative method of school 
operation is to get one’s own TV station. This 
costs a lot. And major changes in school system 
budgets, such as would be represented by an 
investment of perhaps $500,000 and the as- 
sumption of operating expenses of perhaps 
$400,000 a year, come slowly—painfully slow- 
ly. In favor of beginning now to make plans 
and get a budget for a TV station, it may be 
noted that the available TV frequencies will be 
occupied by commercial stations in the near 
future except to the extent that educational in- 
stitutions make their needs for such frequencies 
effectively known to the FCC in the immediate 
future. The frequency problem will be particu- 


“Institute of Communications Research, Uni- , 
versity of Illinois, “Educational Broadcasting 
— Its Aims and Responsibilites,” July 1949, 
p. 16 (mimeo.). 


¥ 
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larly acute in the case of large metropolitan 
areas where frequencies are most in demand 
and where school systems may be expected to 
have greater budget possibilities for entering 
TV. So a school system which ever wants to get 
into TV station operation should hurry. But 
should schools want to? The evaluation of TV’s 
importance in relation to the local in-school 
program will provide part of the answer. But a 
TV station makes available to the school system 
the general viewer as well. The present im- 
maturity of the art of TV programming 
should not blind us to the possibility that 
techniques may develop which will realize 
the potential effectiveness of a combination of 
the aural plus the visual, plus the time (simul- 
taneity) features of TV. Such techniques may 
give TV an efficiency far greater than that of 
other media. But whatever the inherent ef- 
ficiency of TV in communication (in compari- 
son with other in-school techniques), the sheer 
bulk of TV-viewing which will be done by 
some 38 million American families by some date 
within the next fifteen years will give it a pre- 
eminent force in imparting information and 
building attitudes. An average of four hours of 
viewing a day for so many families will repre- 
sent an educational opportunity for the com- 
municators which our school systems should not 
lightly fail to seize. The importance to the 
school system of having its own station, of 
course, lies in the independence and freedom to 
experiment with program types best suited to 
in-and out-of-school listening. Both the TV sta- 
tion system and the wired TV system will be 
attractive because of the assurance of continuity 
in operation which is so essential to fundamen- 
tal educational policy execution. 

For those institutions which are interested 
but wary of the cost aspects, information on 
costs and all other aspects of operation of TV 
by an educational institution may be obtained 
from Iowa State College of Agriculture, where 
a TV station is now being built and will begin 
telecasting early in 1950. 


Educational Policy Implications 

The prospect of 38 million American fam. 
ilies all spending an average of four hours a day 
watching TV impresses one with the power of 
TV. Here is a tool comparable only to the inven. 
tion of printing in its power to inform and to in. f 
fluence. And printing itself, it will be remem. 
bered, contributed substantially to the over. 
throw of feudalism and the rise of the moder 
national state. | 


Printing, however, was and even yet largely § 
is a tool suited to small-scale use. TV's power 
is rendered more impressive by the fact that 
the number of TV stations is severely limited by 
their high cost and by engineering factors. Nor fi 
is this the full measure of the power of TV.) 
For the privilege of producing TV for the 38f 
million American families will be largely con-f 
centrated in the hands of those able to make> 
profitable use of the four national networks on} 
which individual TV stations will be forced by 
the economics of their operations to depend 
for the bulk of their programs. These program} 
producers and those able to buy the time of inf 
dividual TV stations will be groups able to af-f 
ford the high price of the production talenf 
capable of mastering the techniques of prop 
gramming the new art. 


With power goes responsibility. And the 
great concentrated power of TV alters the kiniy) 
and degree of responsibility for all social institu} 
tions. The nature of the change in this respon|) 
sibility is suggested by the following excerpt 
from a report by the Royal Bank of Canada: 


Our brains are buzzing more than thf 
brains of men ever buzzed before, and thf 
scale of events around us has assumed : 

gigantic size. The buffer area between in 

dividuals and between nations has shrunk, 

every man feels called upon to react 

the total environment and to every ind 

dent that affects his neighbours at the fu 
side of the earth. 


The radio (and TV) enters this picture 4 
an additional complicating force, becaus 
it distorts further our picture of the worl® 
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by diminishing our opportunity to select 
and isolate the things to which we shall 
give attention. We grow accustomed to 
the weirdest of juxtapositions: the serious 
and the trivial, the comic and the tragic. . . 
Here is a collapse of values, a fantasia of 
effects that resembles the debris left by a 
storm. 

We do not blame radio for it all, because 
much of our inability to comprehend is 
caused by failure of our mental capacity to 
keep up with our physical progress, but we 
do, surely, need all the help radio can give 
toward simplifying for us the chaos to 
which it, itself, contributes so much. 


One way of assistance might be by plac- 
ing emphasis upon the facts which under- 
lie the problems of the day. Another ef- 
fort might be directed toward raising 
standards of criticism and choice.*® 


A mere generation ago, the introduction 
| of the automobile produced dislocations in our 
| way of life for which the schools were ill-pre- 

‘|. pared, until after the fact. With motion pictures 


» and aural radio, we did better, but still not well 
| enough. Now, on top of these major changes 
in methods of communications, we are asked to 
| assimilate the implications of TV. 


) Just as the printing press foreshadowed the 
: transition from feudalism to the modern state, 
| the present issue is, What kind of world will 

| be born through the mid-wifery of our new 
, and more powerful communications tools? We 

have observed how aural radio served the fascist 
revolution in Nazi Germany and in Italy. So it 
is that there is a growing apprehension that TV 

) may be misused, and a growing feeling that a 

new national policy for its use needs to be de- 

veloped.*® 
Specifically, how does TV affect the 


‘*The Royal Bank of Canada, “Monthly Letter,” 
Radio and Society, July 1949. Montreal, Canada. 
“See Smith, Bernard B., “Television: There 
Ought to be a Law,” Harper's, September 1948, 

p. 34-42; Shouse, James D., “Certain Social and 
® Economic Implications of Television,” an ad- 
#) dress at the Boston Conference on Distribution, 
4) Boston, October 10, 1949. 


schools? Most directly, it will send to the school- 
room children whose out-of-school time is spent 
more in passive TV-viewing, and less in active 
play, recreation out of the home, conversation, 
reading, and hobbies. To the extent that child 
maturation is now aided by active play— 
whether games, or in “make-believe” socio- 
drama in which the child is working out his 
own socialized personality — the schools will 
need to compensate for the lack of such 
activity by the children who spend hours each 
day before the TV set. The range of effects of 
what the child does see on TV is another factor 
for the schools’ consideration. 


Television at its best in the homes pro- 
vides stimulating, clean entertainment for 
children, keeps them out of trouble, 
broadens their thinking, and brings to 
them such events as the presidential in- 
augural, which they would otherwise be 
unable to see. 


At its worst television can occupy them 
for hours, harming their eyes, causing 
them to lose needed exercise, exposing 
them to crime, passion, brutality, vulgarity, 
and bringing on nightmares.’ 

A much more subtle and complicated prob- 
lem is presented to the schools when TV is 
looked at in its relation to the decision-making 
process. It may be taken as axiomatic that one 
purpose of the schools is to aid the pupils in 
growing into adults capable of reasonable de- 
cision-making—for themselves as individuals, 
as members of the family group, as members of 
various community organizations, as citizens of 
their state and their country, and as members of 
the human race common to all countries. The 
dangerous potential of TV in this connection, 
of course, is the exposure of its viewers to the 
“engineering of their consent.” Attitudes on 
every conceivable problem will be powerfully 
influenced, intentionally or not, by what is 
seen on the TV set, especially by entertainment 
programs. Already, of course, those with the re- 
~~ Daily News, September 30, 1949, 
p. 20. 
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sources necessary to use the mass media for ex- 
tensive “campaigns” effectively do influence 
“public opinion.” The techniques of “public 
relations” within the next five to fifteen years 
may mature into reliable, efficient methods for 
engineering popular “consent” according to the 
interests of those able to command the use of 
the necessary means of communications... 


whatever the identity of these persons or institu- 
tions. 


What can the schools do about it? They can 
orient their pupils toward the real world we 
live in to a greater degree than is now done. A 
conspicuous opportunity lies before teachers in 
the humanities, especially in the field of Eng- 
lish. Our curricula in these fields are heavily 
weighted with literature—prose and poetry 
—and with drama. But our population, once it 
leaves school, pays precious little attention to 
such material. Instead, we find that reading 
rates low on all studies of how people spend 
their leisure time. And by a wide margin, “lis- 
tening to the radio” wins first place as the most 
popular form of recreation in a nation-wide 
study in March 1949.** In terms of hours, aver- 
age radio listening exceeds magazine reading 
in the order of 10 to 1. It exceeds newspaper 
reading by a very wide but flexible margin (de- 
pending on the city). It exceeds book-reading 
even more than it does magazines. The 
“literature” and “drama” of our present culture 
are thus predominantly composed of what is 
heard over the radio (and to a lesser degree 
what is seen in movies and read in magazines 
and newspapers). Increasingly our “literature” 


and “drama” will grow to consist of what is seen 
over TV. 


The schools of our democracy have the 
obligation to serve its needs. In the field of 
English these needs are for the development and 
practice of standards of criticism as applied to 
the popular “literature.” This is not the occasion 


78Elmo Roper poll, reported in Fortune, March, 
1949, p. 43. 


for a discussion of what such standards should 
be. Knowledge and experience in criticism of 
art forms already exists which may be adapted. 
The objectives are simple. Selective use of the 
media should be encouraged, based ultimately 
on respect for the dignity of man. And the 
pupils should be encouraged to make known to 
the stations (or movie makers or publishers) 
their considered judgments on the program fare 
they are offered. They should learn their rights 
and responsibilities toward TV (and radio 
generally) in their capacities as future citizens 
and co-owners ‘of the radio channels which they 
through their federal agencies license to private 
persons for use in the “public interest, conveni- 
ence and necessity.” It goes without saying that 
before they can teach such things, teachers 
should practice such rights and responsibilities 
themselves. Dallas W. Smythe 


Research professor, Institute of Communica- 
tions Research, and member of the College of § 
Commerce and Business Administration, the ‘| 
University of Illinois. Formerly Chief, Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Division, Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 


ARE FAST READERS 

THE BEST READERS?? 
Background of the Problem : 
“Fast readers are the best readers.” This well- § 
worn cliché will bear closer examination. First, § 
what does this generalization mean? If it means 
only to define the “best readers” as those who 
read rapidly in addition to maintaining a high 
standard of comprehension, there can be no 
quarrel with it. Over and above a reasonable ex- f 
pectancy in comprehension, speed is a virtue. 
In other words, a good reader comprehends and fj 
does so without wasting time. But this is not 
the interpretation usually placed upon the gen- 


‘This study was made possible by a research 
grant from the College of Education, Bureau 
of Research and Service, University of Illinois. 
The conclusions, however, are those of the 
authors. 








erally accepted notion that “fast readers are the 
best readers.” What is meant is that in general 
those who read rapidly are the same ones who 
comprehend well. It is this meaning that de- 
serves analysis and qualification. 







The weight of the experimental evidence 














































































: supporting the idea that fast readers are the best 
: readers compiled by numerous investigators 
s and reported widely cannot be dismissed in a 
io | perfunctory manner. Had these experiments 
7 defective in their design or methodology, 
doubt would have been cast on this generaliza- 
TE tion long ago. The experimenters were able 
’ men, and their conclusion that “in general the 
" fast readers are the good readers” is a sound one 
| within the limitations of the measuring instru- 
SD ments with which they collected their data. The 
$B general reading test commonly measures rate of 
he Fi reading with short passages of relatively easy 
ca- } story-type material. There is little doubt but 
of that good readers (those who score well on com- 
the § prehension tests) read this type of material very 
co- § rapidly for the limited comprehension required. 
ym- §§ Unfortunately, this type of reading skill does 
not meet the work type reading requirements 
of either the traditional subject-organized text- 
book-oriented curriclum or the newer problem- 
oriented activity or core curriculum. 
vell- @ If rate of reading had been measured simul- 
irst, | “neously with comprehension — that is, if a 
sans § fate score had been possible on the passages de- 
who ™@ Signed to measure comprehension — the in- 
nigh creased difficulty of the reading requirements 
. gol Would make it problematical whether the fast 
sex. Teaders would be in fact the good readers. 
rtue. ) Under these conditions the good readers would 
-andty have at least more difficult facts with which to 
noth) deal, and it may be that these and more exacting 
gen- requirements of the comprehension passage 
would slow him to more nearly the rate of the 
we child who does not comprehend well. Results of 
oni ® study by Blommers (1) substantiate this 
thef! hypothesis. Blommers noted that “Good com- 








prehenders adjust the rate of reading by slow- 
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ing down as the material increases in difficulty, 
whereas poor comprehenders apparently read 
easy and difficult materials at much the same 
rate (1:472).” However, this is a moot question 
awaiting further experimentation in the rate of 
reading for getting and remembering facts from 
materials approximating those commonly used 
in the textbooks of a subject-organized cur- 
riculum. 


A more immediate question is whether fast 
readers are the best readers when they are read- 
ing relatively difficult material for the purpose 
of solving a problem in an area such as science. 
Even a partial answer to this problem requires 
a new approach to the measurement of both 
reading rate and comprehension. 


Accepting the fact that the organization of 
a modern elementary school based on the prin- 
ciples of either an activity or core curriculum 
demands problem solving as its primary teach- 
ing method, three questions arise pertinent to 
the measurement of reading rate. First, does a 
child read in all content fields at the same rate? 
Does it make a difference whether he is solving 
a problem requiring the materials of science, 
history, geography, or literature? Research in 
recent years leaves little doubt but that the kind 
of reading material is a significant factor in the 
determination of both reading rate and com- 
prehension. These investigations (1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 
8) indicate that in order to be of real value, 
rate and comprehension scores must be in terms 
of the ability of an individual to read a parti- 
cular kind of content material. The significant 
question, therefore, is not at what rate does a 
child read, but at what rate does he read scien- 
tific material, and at what rate historical ma- 
terial? 


Second, there is the question of the extent 
to which the reader's purpose—that is, what 
he intends to get from the reading—is a deter- 
minant of his reading rate and comprehension. 
If the rate at which an individual reads is in- 
fluenced by the purpose for which he is reading, 
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then the purpose factor must be taken into con- 
sideration when measuring speed of reading. 
Comprehensive studies by Blommers (1), 
Tinker (9), and other (4, 5) agree that pur- 
pose is a major factor in determining both com- 
prehension and rate of reading. It would seem 
to follow that any measure of reading rate would 
need to be made not only within a specific con- 
tent area but would also have to include a 
clarification of the reader's purpose prior to the 
actual reading. 


A third question implicit in any attempt to 
measure reading rate in a problem solving situa- 
tion concerns the intimate relationship between 
reading and thinking and between these two 
and the ability to solve problems. In so far as 
recent literature and research is concerned, the 
intimacy to the point of inseparability between 
reading and thinking has been accepted. In any 
problem solving task in which reading material 
provides the basic data from which the solution 
to a problem is drawn, neither rate of reading 
nor comprehension nor ability to think is being 
measured alone. What is actually being mea- 
sured is the rate at which pupils can read, under- 
stand, and think critically when reading ma- 
terial provides the purpose and basic data for 
thought. 


Purpose of the Study 

By combining the areas circumscribed by 
these three questions, the purpose of this study 
was to determine the relationship among ele- 
mentary school children between the rate of 
reading and comprehension in a_ problem 
solving situation. More specifically, this study 
sought to answer the question— “Are the fast 
readers the best readers when reading is em- 
ployed as a tool for problem-solving in the area 
of science?” 


Procedures Employed in the Study 
The test constructed for use in this study 
consisted of one reading passage of approxi- 


mately 700 words. The content of the passage 
was concerned with the type of biological 
science material commonly found in grades 
four, five, and six. The particular content it- 
self was not likely to have been studied prey. 
iously. The reading material was such as to re. 
quire no special content background for the 
solution of the problem presented. The level of 
reading difficulty was well within the range of 
abilities of pupils of the middle grades. Neither 
vocabulary nor sentence structure was a domi- 
nant factor in understanding the passage or in 
solving the problem. 


After the development of the reading pass. 
age a large number of test items were made. 
From this group 20 questions were selected 
During the construction of the test it was con-f 
stantly kept in mind that this was a test off 
neither reading nor critical thinking alone, but 
was instead a test of ability to read and thinkf 
about that which was read. The reading material ff 
provided all the necessary data for the correc 
solution of the problem. Except for the first 
five, which measured comprehension of thef 
facts essential to the problem solution, the ques- 


tions called for a clear understanding of thef} 


reading material plus a careful analysis of aff 
number of facts written into the paragraphs§ 
Thus critical reading which involved critica 
thinking was necessary for correct answers. 


In final form the test consisted of: 


1. A problem to set the purpose for thé 
reading. This purpose was stated in question 
form prior to the reading and was a part of 
directions for the test, as follows: “You are 
reading to find out: ‘What is the best way for 
the farmer to keep grub worms from harming 
his crops?’” 

2. The reading passage containing all the 
facts and data necessary for solution of the prob- 
lem. Irrel., ant data and unsupported opinion 
were also included. 
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3. Twenty multiple-choice items with four 
possible choices for each question, one of which 
was definitely better than any of the others. 
Five of these items were mere factual questions, 
the answers to which were both necessary to 
the solution of the problem and clearly written 
into the reading selection. Fourteen questions 
required the use of the facts in the making of 
simple and more complex inferences. A number 
of these choices were complicated by such re- 
quirements as separation of relevant from ir- 
relevant data, distinguishing between fact and 
opinion, and avoiding the pitfalls of generaliza- 
tions beyond the data. The final question asked 
for a solution to the original problem as stated 
in the purpose for the reading. 

In a preliminary tryout, this test was ad- 
ministered to 18 selected children from grades 
4,5, and 6 (6 from each grade level). Two 
from each grade level were, in the opinion of 

their teachers, lower than average in reading 
ability and general ability to achieve in school, 
two were average, and two were high in these 
attributes. Immediately following the admini- 
stration of the test, each child was interviewed. 
These interviews were planned in advance to 
find out why the child answered each 
question as he did—logical and psychological 
validity. In order to discover whether vocabulary 
) presented a problem, each child was asked to 
} read the test questions and his answers orally. 
| These interviews were recorded on wire and 
tape and were used as a basis for revising the 
test. 

Following this tryout, the passage and the 
test questions were revised with no major 
change being made in the form either of the 
passage or the questions. This revised test was 
called Reading for Problem-Solving in Science 
and was administered to one room each of 
Bp grades 4, 5, and 6—a total of 90 pupils. 

Rate scores were obtained by having the 
testees mark their tests with coded numbers 
which were displayed on large cards every three 


seconds during the first six and one-half 
minutes of the testing period and every ten 
seconds thereafter. The subjects marked their 
test papers first after an original reading of 
the passage and again after answering the twenty 
questions. Thus, three rate scores were obtained: 
(1) original reading time, (2) working time 
(rereading and answering questions), and (3) 
total time. No time limits were set, and testees 
were instructed to refer to the reading selection 
as often as necessary to aid in answering ques- 
tions. The mechanics involved in marking tests 
for use in rate scores seemed to present no prob- 
lem to the great majority of pupils. Only two 
pupils (both in grade 6) failed to mark their 
tests in such a way that the results might be 
used in computing total reading time. All rates 
scores were computed in seconds and are re- 
ported in seconds in the results of this study and 
in the Tables. 


Coefficients of correlation were used to ex- 
press the relationship between rate of reading 
and comprehension. Three such correlations re- 
sulted: (1) original reading time and compre- 
hension score, (2) working time (time con- 
sumed rereading and answering questions) and 
comprehension score, and (3) total time (sum 
of (1) and (2) above) and comprehension 
score. Comprehension score was the number of 
correct responses to the twenty questions. Table 
I is a summary of the basic data after compre- 
hension scores were computed. Tables II, III, 
and IV contain a summary of the data from 
which the three rate measures were obtained. 


Table I 


Comparison of the Means, S D’s, and Ranges of 
Comprehension Scores 


Number 

Range of Cases 
3-14 27 
5-14 32 
6-17 31 
3-17 90 


Grade Mean 
4 9.63 

5 10.00 

6 11.49 
AllGrades 10.39 


S D's 
2.94 
2.37 
1.91 
1.94 
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Table II 
Comparison of the Mean Rate-Scores and Range 
of Rate-Scores In Seconds on Original 
Reading Time 
Number 
Range of Cases 
141 - 690 24 
135 - 780 32 
6 215.87 120-510 30 
All Grades 308.94 120 - 780 86 
Table Ill 
Comparison of the Mean Rate-Scores and Range 
of Rate-Scores In Seconds on Working Time 
Number 
Range of Cases 
130 - 1423 24 
247 - 1430 32 
6 698.69 465-1050 29 
All Grades 737.27 130-1430 85 


Table IV 
Comparison of the Mean Rate-Scores and Range 
of Rate-Scores In Seconds on Total Time 

Number 

Range of Cases 
369 - 1690 27 
430 - 2040 32 
6 915.17 570-1190 29 
All Grades 1061.92 369-2040 88 


If a high positive correlation were found be- 
tween speed of original reading and comprehen- 
sion, a conclusion that speed of first reading and 
comprehension are highly correlated might be 
reached. Thus the idea that “fast readers are the 
best readers” would tend to be substantiated. 
On the other hand, if this correlation were 
low, lack of positive relationship between origi- 
nal reading speed and comprehension would be 
indicated. In this instance, the hypothesis that 
“fast readers are the best readers” would tend to 
be denied. A similar interpretation employing 
working time and total time scores would be 
made. 


Grade Mean 
4 401.86 
5 326.50 


Grade Mean 
4 830.58 
5 702.25 


Grade Mean 
4 1258.85 
5 1028.75 


Conclusions 
The results of this study, presented in Table 


V, indicate very small negative correlations be. 
tween original reading time and comprehension 
(--.13) and between total time and compre. 
hension (--.05). A very small postive correls. 
tion was found between working time and com. 
prehension (.06). All of these correlations indi. 
cate little or no relationship between any of the 
three measures of speed of reading and com 
prehension, and tend to deny completely th 
hypothesis that “fast readers are the bez 


‘ readers” with the materials and procedures o 


the experimental test used in this investigation 
In other words, these results suggest that fas 
readers do not comprehend best when: (1) 
speed and comprehension are measured simul. 
taneously with work type reading materia 
drawn from the area of biological science, (2)f 
the reader's purpose is set in advance, (3) the 
reading task is made difficult by the fact tha 
the material presents only the basic data fof 
problem solution and not a direct solution wh 
the problem, (4) and when critical though 
as well as fact-gathering is essential to a highf 
comprehension score. _ 
Table V 


Correlation Between Comprehension Scores 
and the Three Rate-Scores ib 
Total Time F 
and and and . 
Comprehension Comprehension Comprehension 
Score Score Score 
a> 06 -.05 
It would be naive to overlook an explanatioip 
of these results in terms of the weaknesses of 
the experimental measures and of the experiff 
mental design. The experimental test was not adh 
equately standardized and was not highly re . 
liable. Furthermore, its validity could be a) 
certained only by logical and psychologic 
means. Also the number of cases was small, and 
while they were drawn from a seemingly typic# 
small city elementary school, no claim is mac 
that this population is to any extent represents: 
tive of elementary schools generally. These fac 


Reading Time Working Time 
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‘Brors alone would cause generalization on the 
basis of this small investigation to be in the 
‘Poature of hypotheses rather than conclusions. 


Implications of the Study 
On the basis of this and previous investiga- 
tions regarding speed of reading and compre- 
_Phension, the following hypothesis is suggested: 


‘Bthe purpose set for the reading and upon the 
nature of the reading material. With some pur- 
poses and some materials, fast readers are the 
best readers. With other purposes and materials, 
Phe best readers will read as slowly or even more 
slowly than the inefficient readers. 
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Look and Listen 


Edited by LILLIAN Novotny’ 


Films 

Young America Films, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York City 17, N. Y., has recently released 
the first in a new series of four films on prin- 
ciples of design for art education and drawing 
classes in the upper elementary school grades, 
secondary schools, and colleges. The purpose of 
Design: Lime (1 reel, 16mm, sound, black and 
white, $40.00 per print) is to familiarize the 
student with LINE as one basic element of de- 
sign, and to show the various results that dif- 
ferent types and combinations of lines can pro- 
duce in the art and industry of everyday life. 
The Design series is being produced for YAF 
by Lewis Jacobs, an artist and movie worker of 
national reputation who is internationally 
known for his book, The Rise of the American 
Film. 


Three additional films are in preparation for 
this series and will be released during the next 


six months under the titles Design: Shape; De- 
sign: Light and Shade; Design: Composition. 
This series will supplement the four teaching 
films for beginners in drawing under the series 
title, Drawing for Beginners. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois has re- 
leased a series entitled The Living Forest, a 
group of three 16 mm. one-reel films in full 
color which tdkes for its central theme one of 
the most important aspects of conservation— 
the intelligent use and scientific renewal of 
America’s forest resources. 


Sequels to the four motion pictures released 
in 1948 as The Living Earth Series, the three 
films are entitled The Forest Grows, The Forest 
Produces, and Forest Conservation. They were 
produced by the Conservation Foundation in 
association with the New York Zoological So- 
ciety of which Fairfield Osborn, author of This 
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Plundered Planet, is president. The series 
points out that “taking” more from the fores 
than is “given back” will mean national cala. 
mity, for the forest is a vital part pf the nation’s 
economy. 


The films are available for purchase from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films or may bk 
rented from most rental libraries throughout 
the United States. The films may be rented in. 
dividually or as a group from any of the Eng. 
lopaedia Britannica Films rental libraries 
located in New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Pasadena, and Boston for $4.00 per full-color 
sound reel for one to three days’ use, plus fifty 
cents for each additional day's use. 


Exciting news for teachers interested in 
films in the field of literature is the announce. 
ment by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films con- 
cerning the release of five new educational films 
on great men in American literature and history, 
entitled: Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Washington Irving, James Fenimore Cooper 
and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Teachers who recently saw a special preview 
of the films said that “the series set an entirely 
new standard for teaching films, since they are 
both inspirational and motivational.” Each film 
was produced to present an American literary 
personality in his authentic background and 
show the incidents in his life which helped shape 
what he wrote. 


The production of each film presented thf 
same problems that are encountered in making 
a full-length feature. A cast of over two hut 
dred artists was assembled. Great care had 1 
be exercised in casting the leading character 
who had to resemble their historical counter 


‘Miss Novotny is principal of the Oriole Ps 
School in Chicago, and a member of the Cour 
cil’s Committee on Radio. 
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parts both in physical appearance and in per- 
sonality. More than fifty sets were used for the 
five films, many of which had been used in 
previously produced feature films. Authenticity 
in costuming, sets, and properties was of major 
importance. 


Faithfulness to the lives of the men por- 
trayed in these films was assured by the col- 
laboration of authorities on each subject. The 
eminent author and editor, Carl Van Doren, 


-. was the collaborator for Benjamin Franklin, a 
.E subject on which he is recognized as the fore- 


most authority. Julian Parks Boyd, editor of the 
papers of Jefferson, was collaborator for the 
film Thomas Jefferson. Another literary ex- 


‘tf / pert, Leon Howard, Professor of English at 


Northwestern University, was the collaborator 
for the film Washington Irving. The collabora- 
tor for James Fenimore Cooper is the noted 
‘Cooper scholar, Robert E. Spiller, Professor of 
‘BEnglish at the University of Pennsylvania. How- 
‘Bard M. Jones, Professor of English at Harvard 
)PUniversity, colloborated on Henry Wadsworth 
‘BLongfellow. 


Events in the film on Benjamin Franklin 
show him as a great American statesman, writer, 
scientist and diplomat, starting with an opening 
jpsequence on young Franklin sweeping out the 
printing office of his brother James to whom 
€ was apprenticed, and leaving him at the 
age of eighty-one, giving his message to the 

onstitutional Convention on the day that the 

onstitution was to be signed, an honored man 
who contributed much to the world in his long 
Jeod varied careeer. 


Thomas Jefferson, a vivid portrayal of sig- 
hificant events in the career of America’s third 
resident, gives a clear picture of the author of 
he Declaration of Independence. The first 

nes introduce Jefferson, then a young mem- 
tt of the Virginia House of Burgesses, as he 

eived notice to represent his state at a meet- 
ng of the Continental Congress. Other scenes 
nclude his writting of the Declaration, his 


career as Minister to France and as Secretary of 
State; his political campaign for the Presidency; 
the Louisiana Purchase; and his founding of 
the University of Virginia. 


The life of the first American to receive 
world-wide recognition in the field of literature 
is enacted in the film Washington Irving, in- 
cluding his early life in New York as a lawyer 
and a writer, and the incidents which deter- 
mined the writing of his best known literary 
works. Also shown is his meeting with Walter 
Scott at Abbotsford which inspired him to 
write Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, and the many happy years he 
spent in Spain, and his writing of the legends 
associated with the Alhambra. 


Through the film James Fenimore Cooper, 
one understands how the young man, born too 
late to fulfill his dream of pioneer adventure, 
became, instead, a distinguished novelist, the 
author of the first great American novels based 
on the American frontier scene. Cooper’s brief 
life at sea, when he saw British naval officers 
impress an American seaman, is shown. His 
return home, his marriage and pleasant life as 
a gentleman farmer follow, leading up to the 
incidents which started his writing career and 
his books, The Spy, The Pilot, and The 
Leatherstocking Tales. Final sequences discuss 
his later writings to effect social reform. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow portrays the 
life of the “Childrens’ Poet” as a scholar, teacher, 
and poet. First shown as a boy of thirteen de- 
lighted at the publication of a poem he wrote; 
Longfellow and his brother Stephen next appear 
as seniors at Bowdoin College when his poems 
are being accepted by magazines in Philadelphia 
and Boston. Longfellow accepted a professorship 
in modern languages at Bowdoin and spent 
several years in Europe. After the death of his 
first wife and the acceptance of a professorship 
at Harvard University, Longfellow began to 
gain renown as a poet by such poems as “The 
Village Blacksmith.” Recitals from several of 
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his familiar poems are interpolated in the film, 
which ends on Longfellow’s seventy-second 
birthday when the children of Cambridge pre- 
sent him with an armchair made from the wood 
of the chestnut tree which he immortalized in 
his poem. 

The series on literature was produced in 
Hollywood by Walter Colmes and the Emerson 
Films Corporation under the supervision of Dr. 
Melvin Brodshaug, EB Films’ vice president in 
charge of product development. 


Each of the two-reel 16mm sound subjects 
may be rented from libraries throughout the 
United States or from any one of the EBF’s six 
rental libraries at $5.00 for from one to three 
days’ use. They may be purchased from Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois, 
at $76.50 each. 


Of interest to all persons in your school who 
select films is An Index and Guide to Free Edu- 
cational and Classroom Films from Industry, dis- 
tributed by Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
This 1949-1950 edition contains complete de- 
scriptions of the films recommended for as- 
sembly and classroom use. Although they are 
recommended particularly for high schools and 
colleges, many of the fields of interest would 
be suitable to the upper elementary classes. An 
index chart inside the back cover facilitates 
reference to individual descriptive digests; in 
addition, it“gives immediate information as to 
grade and age levels recommended, subject 
matter and running time. 


The Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 28 West 44th Street, New York 18, New 
York has issued a supplement listing latest 
additions to the Children’s Film Library (Sep- 
tember, 1948—September, 1949). These pic- 
tures are available through regular booking 
channels for single showing on special children’s 
matinees. 


The same organization publishes and dis- 


tributes Joint Estimates of Current Motion Pic. 
tures. Christopher Columbus, rated a film of 
exceptional merit, “ a valuable contri. 
bution to the education of our youth and should 
renew an adult's faith in the kind of courage 
and determination which is part of our tradi. 
tion,” has an interesting analysis of child av. 
dience reaction: “(Wiggle Test): Lon 
stretches of this film were definitely over the 
children’s heads, particularly during the firs 
half when Columbus vainly battled court in 
trigue. On the other hand, a curious lack of th 
usual overt signs of boredom was noticeabk 
It was almost as if the children were awed by 
the importance of the production. They seemed 
to revert to a “classroom” attitude rather than: 
“goodtime” attitude, with an average of interes 
being maintained. The pictorial splendor of thffi 
settings impressed them according to comment. 
There was much conversation during the film 
—mostly pertaining to the picture or w 
their own previous knowledge concerning Cog. 
lumbus. Close attention and active participation 
centered on the ship-board scenes and the dis 
covery of the New World. It was the feeling 
of those administering the test that uncos 
sciously the children were absorbing knowledg 
and a feeling for the period that would enrid 
their social studies background. This is an a 
cellent film for correlation with the work of ou 
schools.” 


Christopher Columbus is recommended fo 
Family, suitable for all ages, as well as fm 
Children’s Programs Recommended (8 
years). 


Filmstrips 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 4ls 
Street, New York City 17, New York has 
leased several new series of filmstrips: 


Eighteen titles will be released under thgl/ 
general title of Children of Early America, eatgs 
an original story of a boy or girl who lived i 
an important period of American history. 
each story, the life and times of the period 
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told through the eyes of the main character, 

.Bwith strict attention to authenticity and ac- 

curacy of detail. The eighteen filmstrips, each 

produced in full color art work, will touch upon 

periods from the beginning of America up to 
1850. 


A series of six new filmstrips under the 
general title, History of Measures, is designed 
to provide historical background information 
on Our most important units and systems of 
measurement. Their purpose is to show the 
evolution of various measurement units, how 
the need for such units came about, and the 
various ways in which men through the cen- 
turies met those needs for more precise means 
of measurement. The series is closely corrrelated 
in all respects with other curriculum material 
for elementary and junior high school arithmetic 
and general mathematics classes. 


YAF’s new History of Measures Series con- 
sists of the following six filmstrips: History of 
Our Number System (33 frames), History of 
Area Measures (30 frames), History of Telling 
Time (38 frames), History of Weight and 

Volume Measures (36 frames), History of 
"Elinear Measures (36 frames), and History of 
Our Calendar (35 frames). More than two 
two years in preparation, this series of film- 
sips represents exhaustive work by writers, 
teachers and arithmetic specialists to insure 
maximum accuracy of historical and mathe- 
matical detail. Copies may be obtained from 

AF dealers or directly from Young America 
ims at a price of $16.50 for the set of six 
ilmstrips complete with Teacher's Guide. 


The Ships and Harbor Series, particularly 
designed for social studies classes of elementary 
pnd junior high schools, consists of six titles: 

The Tugboat (34 frames), The Passenger 
admimer (42 frames), The Freighter (35 frames), 
ibe Fireboat (42 frames), The Harbor (35 
tames), and The Lighthouse (37 frames). 


The series is priced at $16.50 for the six 


filmstrips complete with Teacher's Guide, and 
may be obtained from any YAF dealer or di- 
rectly from the company. 


A new filmstrip on the life of Christopher 
Columbus has been released by YAF under the 
title, The Story of Christopher Columbus. This 
55-frame black and white filmstrip is based on 
still photographs from the new J. Arthur Rank 
photoplay released by Universal-International, 
starring Frederick March as Christopher Co- 
lumbus. Educational adviser for the preparation 
of the filmstrip was Dr. William Lewin, Wee- 
quahic High School, Newark, New Jersey. 
Prints of the filmstrip may be purchased for 
$3.50 each from any YAF dealer or directly 
from Young America Films. 


Recordings 

Extremely interesting news in the field of 
educational recordings comes in the announce- 
ment from the Minnesota School of the Air 
(KUOM). With the cooperation of the Min- 
nesota State Department of Education, the ad- 
visory council of the Minnesota School of the 
Air has made it possible to supply the schools 
of this area with tape recordings of the radio 
broadcasts. As is pointed out by Betty Thomas 
Girling, Director of the Minnesota School of 
the Air, “This innovation in radio education 
makes it possible for Upper Midwest teachers 
to re-use pertinent broadcasts, fill in unavoid- 
able gaps in regularly listened-to series, increase 
a program’s availability in a one-radio school, 
and, lastly, start a tape library of excellent 
reference materials.” 

Procedure, in the case of schools equipped 

with tape recording machines is as follows: 

1. A post card sent to Tape Exchange, 
KUOM, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, will 
bring by return mail, a catalog listing 
available recordings and detailed instruc- 
tions for their use. 

. The program desired is indicated on an 
order card. This card together with a 
school tape is sent to the above address. 
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. The program requested is recorded on 
the school tape from the master tape and 
returned promptly to the school. 


i. The only running expense for the school 
is the slight postage charge. 


It is indeed heartening to see that a positive 
step has been taken to overcome the time- 
scheduling difficulties which have prevented 
so many fine programs from being utilized in 
the classroom. Congratulations, KUOM! 

From the FREC Service Bulletin comes news 
about new availabilities in recordings: 


Bill Squirrel designed to be broadcast over 
local stations on a five-times-a-week basis and 
based on the School Savings thrift program fea- 
tures Murray Forbes, well-known radio actor, 
as Bill Squirrel and Ed Herlihy, radio and news- 
reel announcer as the narrator. It was distributed 
to some 700 radio stations early this fall, and 
teachers wishing to use the programs in con- 
nection with the teaching of thrift should in- 
quire of their stations about the daily time 
schedule of in or out-of-school listening. Should 
they want to use the recordings in their class- 
rooms, in all probability they can arrange to 
do so after the local station has finished broad- 
casting them. 


This Is the Voice of America is the title of 
a recording ready for distribution through the 


Script and Transcription Exchange, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Prepared by the 
Department of State especially for student lis. 
teners, it is intended to enlighten all interested 
listeners about some of the basic facts concern. 
ing the purpose of the “Voice of America” pro. 
grams and the methods used in broadcasting 
them to all parts of the world. It is 15 minutes 
in length and is recorded at 33 1/3 r. p.m. 


Voices of Yesterday is the title of a series 
of recordings in which are heard actual voices 
of a number of great historic figures of the 
past. The list includes the voices of William 
Jennings Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, William 
McKinley, Grover Cleveland, Admiral Rober 
E. Peary, Thomas Edison, William E. Gladstone, 
and many others. Programs are 15 minutes in 
length, and each one contains a dramatization 
of some important event in the life of a well: 
known figure, climaxed by the actual voice 
Presently they are on 16-inch discs recorder x 
33 1/3 r.p.m. If there is sufficient demand| 
albums containing two of the programs on 1). 
inch unbreakable plastic records at phonograph 
speed will be processed. For schools with mag: 
netic tape recorders, the programs are available 
immediately on a 15-muinte tape recording 
For further information write to Educationd 
Services, 1702 K Street N. W., Washington 
D.C. 


READING OF SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIALS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the social studies’ teacher: for developing 
special vocabularies and for building con- 
cepts, for providing diversified materials 
SO as to encourage growth for every pupil, 
for cultivating critical reading, for foster- 
ing reading from varied sources, and for 


using visual and auditory aids in accor 
with the demands of a balanced progras 
of instruction. These approaches offer thi 
promise of more successful teaching 0 
social studies. 





The Educational Scene 


Edited by WILLIAM A. JENKINS’ 


Writing in the Chicago Schools Journal 
(June 1949), Ralph G. Nichols, of the 
University of Minnesota, asks, in his article 
“Teaching of Listening,” why education has 
been so little concerned with listening compre- 
hension while so vigorously attempting to de- 
velop the parellel skill of reading. Dr. Nichols 
points out that a study by Rankin found that 
listening consumes fifty percent more of an 
adult’s time than reading, yet listening skills 
are not developed in the school. 

Citing the communications program for 
freshmen at Minnesota, Nichols points out 
the specific objectives around which to build 
listening instruction in any informational situa- 
tion. Among these objectives are the develop- 
ment of respect for listening as a medium of 
learning, the elimination of previously acquired 
'§ bad listening habits, the increase of the student's 
§ experience in listening to informative speech, 
‘Band, the coordination of specific listening as- 
signments with related assignments in speaking, 
§ reading, and writing. 


A collection of 200 rare books for children, 
# dating from 1556 to 1900, are on exhibit in the 
Library of Congress. Among the titles: Mar- 
maduke Multiply’s Merry Method of Making 
Minor Mathematicians; Or the Multiplication 
Tables Illustrated, 1816; The Happy Courtship, 
Merry Marriage, and Pic-Nic Dinner, of Cock 
Robin, and Jenny Wren; to Which is Added, 
Alas! The Doleful Death of the Bridegroom, 
1814, and one of the most favored of all alpha- 
bets, The Life and Death of an Apple-Pie, 1825. 


Negro History Week will be celebrated 
February 12-19. Its aim is to emphasize freedom 
With opportunity as the unfinished task of 
democracy. Information concerning materials 
available to help with this observance may be 


obtained from Associated Publishers, 1538 
Ninth Street, Northwest, Washington 1, D. C. 


“A seven-year-old child can begin to select 
books. The choice at this age is simple, the re- 
sponsibility small; it is, however, a beginning,” 
writes Lou LaBrant, professor of education, 
New York University, in an editorial, “Lan- 
guage for Responsible Literacy,” in the Novem- 
ber Childhood Education. Continuing, Dr. La- 
Brant says that we should prepare the child to 
be the adult who knows that is his duty to in- 
form himself, choose his reading, and check 
their authority. “The danger of mass acceptance 
of whatever is printed or said has been multi- 
plied by millions through our development of 
press, radio, taking pictures, and television.” 


The November issue is devoted to “Using 
What We Know About Children in Developing 


Language Arts.” Articles include: “Helping 
Children to Create,” “Helping Children to 
Learn to Write,” “Tell it from Your Mouth,” 
“That Their Voices May Not Quake,” “Three 
Decades of Language Study,” “Creative Lan- 
guage in the Preschool,” and, “Language Instruc- 
tion... Formal versus Functional.” 


x 


Some children need music more than they 
need the three R’s, Dr. William H. Blatz, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, believes. “When you're 
down in the dumps you don’t sit in a corner 
and recite the multiplication tables,” he said. 


ze 


The next annual Reading Clinic Institute, 
Temple University, will be held January 30- 
February 3, 1950. 

For general information on the Reading 
Clinic, services, courses, and institutes, write to: 

Emmett A. Betts, Director 
The Reading Clinic 
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Department of Psychology 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


The conference of the International Council 
for the Improvement of Reading Instruction to 
be held in Atlantic City, March 1, 1950, has 
chosen the theme “Differentiated Instruction in 
Reading.” Emmett A. Betts, Professor of Psy- 
chology and Director of the Reading Clinic, 
Temple University, will present the principal 
address, “Approaches to Differentiated Guid- 
ance in Reading.” 


“Meeting the Problems of Differentiated 
Instruction in Reading” will be discussed by a 
panel composed of William S. Gray, professor 
of education, University of Chicago; Walter 
W. Cook, professor of education, University of 
Minnesota; Gerald A. Yoakum, professor of 
education, University of Pittsburgh; Sally Kate 
Mims, elementary supervisor, Parker School 
District, Greenville, S. C; and, Arthur J. Gates, 
director, Division of Foundations of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Further information concerning the con- 
ference can be obtained from the president of 
the Council, Dr. Nila B. Smith, at New York 
University, New York 3. 

x 

The Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development will meet in Denver, 
Colorado, February 12-15, for its fourth annual 
convention. 


Dr. William C. Menninger, one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading psychiatrists and general secretary 
of the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, 
will keynote the conference theme when he 
speaks Sunday, February 12, at 8:00 p. m. on 
the topic “Mental Health For Better Living.” 

Presented also at the first general meeting 
will be the 1950 yearbook which carries the 
same title as Dr. Menninger’s address, “Mental 
Health For Better Living.” The yearbook has 
been prepared by the yearbook committee 


under the chairmanship of Caroline Tryon, As- 
sistant Professor in the School of Education, 
University of Chicago. 

James Patton, president of the National 
Farmers’ Union, will address the convention at 
its closing noonday luncheon on Wednesday, 
February 15. 

Tuesday evening, February 14, will be free 
for group meetings and reunions with friends. 
So far word has been received that college 
alumni groups and summer workshops will 
hold social meetings. 

Plans are underway for meetings sometime 
during the convention of the following groups: 
Association for Student Teaching, National As- 
sociation of Elementary Science Teachers, 
American Education Fellowship, John Dewey 
Society, and Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Since the unique characteristic of the 
A. S. C. D. Convention has been its study and 
discussion groups, approximately half the con- 
vention time will be devoted to a consideration 
of such problems as were recommended by the 
membership. 


A series of Atomic Energy Bibliographies 
(compiled by Israel Light for the Inter-Divi- 
sional Committee on the Educational Implica- 
tions of Atomic Energy) are available upon re- 
quest at the Office of Education. Interested ff 
teachers may write to the Office, FSA, Wash-§f 
ington 25, D. C. Included in the series are: 
1. Inexpensive Books and Pamphlets on 
Atomic Energy. 

. Teaching Aids in Atomic Energy; Biblio- 
graphy for Teachers. 

. Introductory Bibliography on Atomic 
Energy. 


- Bibliography of Bibliographies on A 
tomic Energy. 


Additional materials on Atomic Energy an-§h; 
nounced by the Office of Education: 

Atomic Energy Here to Stay (Special Sup- 
plement to School Life, March 1949), 10 cents. 
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Reprint of articles on Atomic Energy 
(which appeared in School Life, March 1949, 
Vol. 31, No. 6), 5 cents. 


Special Atomic Energy issue of Higher Edu- 
cation (Feb. 1, 1949, Vol. V, No. 11), 5 cents. 


The second group of materials may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25. 


The recently-formed National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, working 
with the Advertising Council on the “Better 
Schools Campaign,” is mailing to newspapers 
and superintendents of schools in communities 
of 2,500 population and over, a series of ad- 
vertisements to be sponsored by business firms. 
Included in the current series are, “How to 
Cripple a Child for Life,” “No Apple is Big 
Enough,” “Read This ... Before You Decide 


- fon a Profession,” “How Wide Will Your Child’s 


ts ON 
Biblio- 
\romic 
on A: 


ZY an- 


il Sup- 


) cents. 


World Be?” and, “You Wouldn't Let Your 
Child Be Trapped.” 


Included in the campaign is “The Fight for 
Better Schools,” a two-reel March of Time doc- 
umentary, which portrays the story of citizen 
action programs in Arlington, Va., and in other 
communities, which are paying off in improved 
school conditions. This film will be available 
for nontheatrical showing after April 1, 1950, 
rom the March of Time, New York 17, N. Y 


bs 


How can American children develop into 
democratic citizens when their parents bring 
them up by means of authoritarian anti-demo- 
cratic methods of child-rearing? 


This is the question raised by Howard A. 
lane in “Shall Children, Too, Be Free?” the 
atest Freedom Pamphlet published by the Anti- 

tfamation League of B'nai B'rith in coopera- 
tion with the American Educational Fellowship. 


Parents are made, not born, Dr. Lane points 
but. There is no “natural” ability to be a good 
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parent...though too many parents seem to 
think there is. The parent who feeds a child 
vitamins for physical growth only too often 
overlooks the “vitamins of personality”... af- 
fection, friendship, self-respect, freedom appre- 
ciation and the like. The resulting mental and 
spiritual crippling presents America with one 
of its gravest problems. 


Dr. Lane offers a check-list of “Do's and 
Don'ts” for parents, and for all citizens inter- 
ested in safeguarding and increasing the nation’s 
greatest asset. ..healthy, intelligent, democratic 
children and young people. 


“We are the most uncivilized people in 
history,” the author points out...mot because 
we are any worse than our ancestors as indivi- 
duals, but because of our greater power for de- 
struction. In a world of atomic bombs and 
“strong personalities,” the need for moral and 
intellectual maturity is more desperate than 
ever before. 


The religious injunction to “love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” says Dr. Lane, is mot a mere 
counsel of perfection but an absolute and im- 
mediate necessity. Yet in our treatment of chil- 
dren we almost guarantee... through authori- 
tarian control, through stress on prizes and 
competition... the creation of the warped, ag- 
gressive personality. 


“Shall Children, Too, Be Free?” is the tenth 
of the Freedom Pamphlet series published by 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 
The series covers various fields of intergroup 
relations and is dedicated to the promotion of 
a free society and democratic ideals. Recent 
publications include: “The School-Centered 
Community” by S. E. Torsten Lund of the Uni- 
versity of California, and “Modern Education 
and Better Human Relations” by William H. 
Kilpatrick, professor emeritus at Columbia Uni- 


versity. 
Serving as a resource person to an informal 
round table of education writers at the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago last summer, Edgar Dale, 
professor of education at Ohio State University 
and member of the National Commission for 
UNESCO, gave this as an answer to the question 
“What can teachers do to promote world 
peace?”: 


“First, peace, like charity, begins at home 
...in the classroom, in our home town. 


“Second, the time to begin is right now...” 


“Third, peace doesn’t mean absence of con- 
flict... We can’t eliminate conflict from the 
world, but we can learn how to make conflicts 
manageable.” 


A Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
was adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly in December, 1948. Copies of the 
Declaration may be had from the UN Depart- 
ment of Public Information, Lake Success, N. Y. 

Article 26 of the Declaration says of educa- 
tion: 

“1. Everyone has the right to education. 
Education shall be free, at least in the elemen- 


tary and fundamental stages. Technical and pro- 
fessional education shall be made generally 
available and higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

“2. Education shall be directed to the full 
development of the human personality and to 
the strengthening of respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote un- J 
derstanding, tolerance, and friendship among J 
all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Nations for § 
the maintenance of peace. 

“3. Parents have a prior right to choose the | 
kind of education that shall be given to their 
children.” 

Freedom's Charter by O. Frederick Nolde, 
with an introduction by Mrs. Franklin D. | 
Roosevelt, traces the development of the Dec- 
laration and offers a four-point program for 
putting it into practice. (Headline Series No. 


76. 1949. 62 p. 35 cents). Copies may be [9 


ordered from the Foreign Policy Association, | 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 


Every teacher concerned with children’s use of language should read 


Teaching English Usage 


Robert C. Pooley 


The University of Wisconsin. 


It sums up in readable style the modern scholars’ pronouncements 


concerning present American good use. Knowing the real facts will 


simplify your teaching problem. 


To Council members,* $1.15 
To all others, $2.00 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 West 68th Street 


Chicago 21 


*Council membership, including Elementary English, costs $3.50, just the price of 
the magazine subscription alone. Only individuals can be Council members. 































| The brief reviews in this issue were written by 
Elizabeth Guilfoile, Hannah M. Lindahl, Lillian 
E. Novotny, Helen R. Sattley, and Frances 
Whitehead. Unsigned annotations are by the 
editor. | 


For the Teacher 


5) Classroom Techniques in Improving Reading. 


Compiled and edited by William S. Gray. 

The University of Chicago Press, $2.75. 

These Proceedings of the 1949 Summer 
Conference on Reading conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago include papers by Arthur I. 


» Gates, Lois Anne Dilley, Luella Cook, Leland 


Jacobs, Helen Robinson, Samuel Kirk, and 
numerous other leaders in the field of reading 
instruction. The emphasis throughout is upon 


the practical problems of the classroom. The 
volume is edited with the same precision and 
Ssense of balance which have characterized the 
entire series. 


For Early Adolescents 


= Fancy Free. By Bernice Bryant. Illustrated by 


Evelyn Copelman. Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. 
This teen-age light romance is one of a 


} typical cheap magazine serial variety. Summer 
j school and American tourist experiences in 
) Mexico City serve to introduce snatches of 
») Mexican vocabulary as well as fragments of 
Mexican history, description and customs. Con- 
versations are stolid, situations are common- 
place and descriptions are superficial. Mrs. Bry- 
ant does much better when she adheres to those 
earlier topics; personality and poise. 














F. W. 





Backboard Magic. By Howard M. Brier. Il- 
lustrated by Jay Hyde Barnum. Random 
House, $2.50. 

Basketball fans will enjoy this rapidly paced 
story of Skip Turner, the boy who wasn’t chosen 
or the first string team in the big city high 
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school. He returns later in the year from another 
high school to challenge that team in the final 
play off for the state championship. Ship works 
at his relationships with other people with the 
same determination and quiet integrity that he 
plays ball. He is a likeable hero. 

E. G. 
Eagle of the Sea. By Bruce Grant. Illustrated by 

Gordon Grant. Rand McNally and Com- 

pany, $2.50. 

Historically true as to background and naval 
characters, Eagle of the Sea tells in readable style 
the story of the U. S. frigate Constitution, better 
known to Americans as Old Ironsides. Two boys 
who are fast friends, although one is a ship- 
builder and a common seaman while the other 
is a naval officer, participate in the adventures 
of the frigate from her beginnings in Hartt’s 
shipyard in Boston, through her fights with the 
Barbary pirates and her victory against the 
Guerriere in the War of 1812, to Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’s part in saving the famous ship. 
Gordon Grant's sea pictures add glamour and 
distinction to this exciting story for adolescents. 

H M.L. 
The Black Stallion and Satan. By Walter Farley. 

Illustrated by Milton Menasco. Random 

House, $2.00. 

To call this a racy story is not to play upon 
words. Farley's books are avidly anticipated by 
boys and girls and this reversion to the black 
stallion will be a welcome one. The speed and 
unpredictable wildness of the black, and the 
more pliable swfitness of his son are set side by 
side in the unorthodox race from a fire. This 
fourth of the black stallion books is less melo- 
dramatic than the second. It is exciting reading: 
enough said. F. W. 
Cradle of Our Nation: Philadelphia. By Earl 
Welch. Illustrated by Mary Sturmer Jones. 
Henry Holt and Company, $2.50. 
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This is the first of a series of books about 
various cities in the United States. The story of 
Philadelphia emphasizes the history of the city 
founded on principles later incorporated into 
the Constitution of the United States. The place 
where the leaders of the Revolutionary War 
met, where the Declaration of Independence 
was drawn up and our flag was born is pre- 
sented in its relationship to the development 
and growth of the country as a whole... from 
the time of William Penn down to the present 
day. This compact, easily read volume should 
provide interesting reading for intermediate as 
well as upper grade students. 

. 2 oe 


Ghost At Garnet Lodge. By Frances Duncombe. 

William Sloane Associates, $2.50. 

A too obvious villain, a background sketched 
not quite clearly enough, a mystery revealed 
before the tale is half told and an ending over- 
simplified by a suicide are the weaknesses of 
this book for girls of early teen-age. But Jinky 
Sanders is a live and gallant little heroine. She 
struggles with the problems that surround her- 
self and her parents in trying to build up a 
paying business in an old Lodge in an Adiron- 
dack skiing resort. She makes mistakes, as plac- 
ing her confidence in the wrong person, but 
tries to do her duty as she sees it, especially in 
the matter of looking after the regular paying 
guests, old Professor Agnew and the three Nor- 
ton children. She reserves her special interest, 
however, for young Pete Crosby, a week-ender 
who has a way of appearing when she needs him 
most. E. G. 


By-Line for Josie. By Robert Saffron. The Vik- 
ing Press, $2.00. 

The daughter of the editor of the Haines- 
ville Herald is a warm-hearted, spirited high 
school student, well-liked by her circle of 
friends; but she has printer's ink in her veins, 
and her search for scoops keeps her on the run. 
Interviewing criminals and movie stars, winning 
television contests and running circuses are ac- 
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cepted events in her everyday life. Josie is a 
girl all lively teen-agers will enjoy knowing. r 
L. E.N. 


s 
Kildee House. By Rutherford Montgomery. Il. § ° 
lustrated by Barbara Cooney. Doubleday,@ ° 
$2.50. 
Jerome Kildee has sealed his monument § * 
shop tools behind the last stone in his fireplace § ° 
and has built onto it a cabin in the redwoods § | 
with one old redwood trunk for the back wall 9 ' 
Here he shares housekeeping facilities, mousey § ‘ 
smell and all, with Old Grouch and his lovely § ‘ 
lady (racoons) and a pair of spotted skunks § ‘ 
When the skunks numbered 27 and the racoons 
were 25 Jerome had to consider the future. 
Emma Lou and Donald Roger overcome their 
feud to offer companionship and advice. The 
illustrations are no small part of the book and | 
the story, though unlike Montgomery's others, 
is an excellent piece of writing, slightly remi- 
niscent of Olaf Baker's Bengey and The Beast. 
F.W.8 . 
Gay Melody. By Martha Gwinn Kiser. Long-§ | 
mans, Green, $2.50. 
A gay vignette of a hundred years ago when 4 | 
a girl who wanted to teach school was con] | 
sidered much too forward to be a real lady. 
Seventeen year old Melody was determined she i 
was going to teach at Brier’s Nest School for the 7 
children there needed feminine hands and heart ; 
and sympathy brought into their dull lives 7 
Her determination threatened to cost her the 7 
love of debonair Phillip Walton — until she 
discovered that he, too, was working for more} 
enlightened, happier teaching methods. Louis: 7 
Alcott, a best friend, and Henry Thoreau come q 
naturally into this charming story of earl® 
Concord. Customs, trends and etiquette of tha 
day are gently satirized in a way which will de 
light girls of today. Seventh grade up. 3 
H. R.S§ 
Something Old, Something New. By Dorothy 
Canfield. Illustrated by Mary D. eee 
William R. Scott, Inc., $2.50. 
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REVIEW AND CRITICISM 


Nine short stories written by this author 
over a period of several decades have been 
selected for this particular volume for the 
special qualities they contribute to an under- 
standing of the people who are America. 
Dorothy Canfield herself wrote, “History is not 
all in the textbooks; a lot of it is in family 
stories... .old and new. True stories about real 
people today and of long ago give the raw ma- 
terial from which we can, if we think it over, 
draw more understanding of other people and 
of ourselves.” This book typifies the “history” 
she describes. L. E. N. 


The Golden Door. By Hertha Pauli. Illustrated 
by Kurt Wiese. Knopf, $2.50. 

This is an engrossing story of Liberty's chil- 
dren: Liberty being the Old Lady in New York 
harbor, commonly called the Statue of Liberty; 
and the children being a probably fictitous 
group of mixed nationality, banded together in 
a money raising crusade on behalf of the Lady 
and her pedestal. Pulitzer, Emma Lazarus, La- 
boulaye and Bartholdi are among the historic 
figures whom we meet prior to the unveiling. 
The book combines international emphasis on 
united effort with the semi-local appeal of a 
national monument. F. W. 


For the Middle Grades 
Apple Tree Cottage. By Virginia F. Voight. II- 
lustrated by Eloise Wilkin. Holiday House, 
$2.25. 

This story of Susan and Candy, two sisters 
who started their summer adventure with their 
artist father in a horse-drawn caravan, takes 
place in Pennsylvania over one hundred years 
ago, but the fun and adventure they had with 
Janet and Phil who lived down the road from 
the cottage where they settled for the summer 
might have happened today. The joy of helping 
others, of working and playing together, should 
be an inspiration to today’s boys and girls. 

LE. N. 


The Hidden Burro. By Delia Goetz. Illustrated 
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by Dorothy Bayley Morse. William Morrow, 

$2.00. 

A second delightful story about Chula, the 
little gray Mexican burro. Grandma and Grand- 
pa Pebbles send Chula to Washington when 
they decide to take a trip. He arrives, unan- 
nounced, while Dorothy and Wally are home 
alone with the housekeeper, and since the chil- 
dren know it is against the law to keep a burro 
in the city, he has many adventures before he 
reaches his destination in the country. He even 
gets hidden in the Washington monument and 
because of his stubbornness leads a grand 
parade! Humor, nice characterization and ex- 
cellent format for third to sixth graders. 

H. R. S. 
The Runaway Apprentice. By Margery Evern- 
den. Illustrated by Jeanyee Wong. Random 

House, $2.50. 

Chao Ho, son of a rich merchant, was a 
dreamer and storyteller; and when the Old, 
One told him he was to become a scholar, by 
concentrated study, he crept stealthily from his 
father’s house to seek his destiny. The story of 
his adventures with a group of traveling 
shadow-players who befriended him is written 
like an ancient legend of old China and is 
interwoven with fascinating and accurate de- 
tails about the shadows. 

L. E. N. 
World Around. Written and illustrated by 

Inez Hogan. Dutton, $1.75. 

A black and white picture book in which 
the whale takes a trip to see how big the world 
is and to prove that he is bigger than any other 
animal on it. In time, he meets and makes 
friends with animals on all the continents. Told 
in forced verse and with exaggerated humor 
which just miss being successful. Not recom- 
mended. H. R. S. 


For Younger Children 
Great-Grandfather in the Honey Tree. Written 
and illustrated by Sam and Zoa Swayne. The 
Viking Press, $2.00. 
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Like the tall tales of Paul Bunyan, this ex- 
aggerated tale of a hunting trip will satisfy the 
strong imagination of children. Both the story 
and the pictures depict life in pioneer days. A 
log cabin and its surroundings on the banks of 
the Wabash in Indiana are the setting for the 
story. 

Acting upon Great-grandmother's sugges- 
tion to go hunting for a few fowls, Great-grand- 
_ father starts through the woods with his bird 
net and his gun. His fantastic experiences and 
his phenomenal good luck on his hunting trip 
make a delightful tall tale that will arouse 
hearty laughter. H. M. L. 
Ten American Cities. By Nina Brown Baker. 

Illustrated by Josephine Haskell. Harcourt, 

Brace, $2.50. 

This author and this subject matter de- 
served a much more important and intensive 
treatment than they have here received. Ten of 
our largest cities. . .Brooklyn chosen instead of 
Manhattan. . .are each given twenty-one or two 
pages of text and one fine black and white 
drawing. Incidents of history and something of 
present day growth are indicated in such a 


Africa, and on other foreign countries. 
35c each 


60c each 


211 W. 68th St. 















ATTENTION ELEMENTARY ‘TEACHERS! 
Two ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REPRINT PAMPHLETS 


Children’s Books about Foreign Countries 
Edited By HELEN R. SATTLEY 
A reprint pamphlet combining articles on children’s books on Canada, India, Russia, 


Readability 
Edited By EDGAR DALE 


A Reprint pamphlet discussing the problem of selecting and constructing suitable read- 
ing materials through measures of their readability. 


Write To 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 











superficial condensation that even this excellent 

author's writing suffers. If used for mere in- 

troduction to these cities, the stories told and 

the presentation might be interesting, but where 7 
children are seeking real information, ency- 7 
clopedia and history books will cover the same 7 
material more thoroughly and more evenly. 7 
We have need for this kind of book, but when 7 
it comes, it must be thorough, well proportioned ‘| 
as to subject matter and contain enough mater. 
ial to warrant publishing and purchase. No 7 
index. H.R. $7 


Pete, the Crow. By Andre Dugo. Illustrated by 7 
the author. The Viking Press, $2.00. 4 
Young children will thoroughly enjoy this 7 

merry account of the antics of Pete, a mischief. % 

loving crow, and the full color pictures on 

every page. Pete plays tricks on the dog, teases 4 

the hens, frightens the ducks, and plays jokes on 7 

the horse. Pete’s mischief-making brings him ' 

serious consequences, for the neighbors do no |) 
approve of his pranks. Eventually, however,” 

Pete learns his lesson. The happy, natural con-§ 

clusion will delight children. 

H. M.L 








25c for 10 or more 





50c for 10 or more 
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Literature for 


Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 


is an annotated reading list 
suitable for 7th and 8th 
grades 
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22c each for 10 or more 





Ideal children’s literature 
of all periods — clear-cut 


d-| J themes—the right reading 
experiences at the right 
ore age level. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
Teachers’ Manuals . . . Activity Books TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 W. 68th St. 
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Three outstanding programs for the elementary grades 


For basal reading 
THE McKEE READING SERIES 


Through its texts, its workbooks, and its teachers’ 
manuals, The McKee Reading Series accomplishes the 
basic job of teaching children to read for meaning. 


For basal language 
THE McKEE LANGUAGE SERIES 


No other series of language textbooks does such a com- 
plete job of teaching children how to speak and write 

« correctly. The McKee Language Series is language teach- 
ing at its best. 


For oral reading 
TALES FROM THE FOUR WINDS 

Fan Kissen 
This unique series of three books brings to your class- 
room dramatized stories in Radio Script Form based on 
folk tales and legends from the four corners of the globe. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston . New York . Chicago - Dallas - Atlanta . San Francisco 





GATES — RINSLAND — SARTORIUS — PEARDON 


An Individualized Method——_— 


Ge a that children use taught in the grade in which they use 
them. 


2. Reviews concentrated on each child’s own misspelled words. 


3. Short basal weekly word lists — within the abilities of all pupils; 
Extra Word Lists for above-average pupils. 


4. Hard-spot techniques for overcoming individual difficulties. 


ee 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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ENGLISH 


is our language 


A NEW HEATH LANGUAGE SERIES 


by 
STERLING, STRICKLAND, LINDAHL, KOCH, 
RICE, LEAFGREEN, BISHOP 


In this appealing new series every phase of language teaching 
is paced to the interests, needs, experiences, and abilities of 
the child, in and out of school. The series emphasizes lan- 
guage comprehension and use—reading selections which, at 
every level, qualify as literature—illustrations matching in 
charm the exceptional quality of the reading material—above 
all, a group authorship stemming from a superlative record of 
experience and achievement in the teaching of the language 
arts. 


A Complete Program of 
TEXTBOOKS - STUDYBOOKS 
GUIDES FOR TEACHING 


‘y Grades Seven and Eight in preparation 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FPRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 





